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PREFACE 


This book is issued as a Guide to deal with 
the Taj, ‘poetic marble arreyed in eternal glory’ 
and the neighbouring historic buildings of Agra. 
Although, not exhaustive, it will be foinid of consi¬ 
derable help to the general public in general and 
tourists as their companion from the distant lands 
visiting this historical city and its environs, 

Readers are requested to kindly commumeate 
to the compiler any omis&on and errors they may 
come across or any suggestions they may wish 
toofier for the improvement of the book. 
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A VISIT TO 
The Cit 7 of the Taj 
AGRA 

The city of Agrat U a well built and handsome 
town, stands on the right bank of the Jacnunai 
Formerly the whole dty was enclosed by a wall 
which was erected by Raja Jai Singh II, the 
Governor of the palace and founder of the present 
city of Jaipur. The dty had 16 gates, of which the 
most prominent was the Delhi Gate which is still 
in existence. 

According to the historians Agra was a Hindu 
stronghold at the time of Raja Kansa about 3000 
B.C, and was called Agraban. It was ondonbtedly 
ruled by Asoka, about 250 B. C* as traces ofsome 
andent buildings of that time were lately discovfl^ 
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ed under the earth in the present fort. Later on, 
Agraban began to be called Agra by Jong usage. 
In 1475 A. D. at the time when King Edward IV 
of England invaded France & Kichael Angelo was 
born, there was a fort of Badalgarh at Agra built 
by Raja Badal Singh which was pulled down, 
about a century late to make room for Akbar’a 
magnificent Fort or the present Fort. Agra was 
captured by Baber after defeated Ibrahim Lodi, 
the last Sultan of Lodi dynesty. 

The present city of Agra was founded by Akbar 
in 1S65 was the recognised Capital of the Mc^hul 
Kingdom for nearly one hundred years during 
which Agra was largely flourished and was one 
of the most populoas and prosperous cities of the 
world. Foreigner travellers have recorded that in 
Jahangir’s reign the population was as large as 
that of London on those days and the stone paved 
streets were lined with shops and was once the 
richest centre of wares of Asia and Earope. 

Modern Agra is now a busy railway and 
commercial centre in India. Two main lines; the 
G. I« P. Rly, and the B, B.&. C, I. Rly. joint It 
with Bombay, E.I. Rly. Connects it with CalcutU. 
An excellent aerodrome has come into existence. It 
contains a large number of established private resl* 



dence ai as good hotels,Banks.OubSt churches 

aad libraries* It has its owe university with several 
large and important educational institutions, 

Agra is justify celebrated for its excellent and 
famous work for stone,both plain and ornamental* 
curving and iohying in sandstone, marble and 
albaster, Embroideries on silk, satin and velvet are 
exquisitely worked with silk, gold and silver 
threads, into an endless variety of gorgeous desig* 
ns. Gold silver and tinsel wire used in such work 
is also produced here. Other pron^inent industry 
are carpet weaving and shoe making, Models 
of the Taj are faithfully executed in white marble. 


AGRA 

UNDEBTHE 
GREAT MOGHULS 

Mohammed Zahir-ud*Din^ better known by 
ilk sobriquet of Baber the Tiger> being the sixth 
dependent of Talmur who defeated Sultan Iqbal 
Khan at Delhi in 1398 A. D., regarded himself 
as the lawful sovereign of lndia» advanced towards 
India with small Army, and in a bloody battle on 
(he plain of Panipat the last king of Lodi dynasty 
was killed and Delhi became subject to the Mogh* 
uls. Immediately after the battle Baber sent prince 
Humaynn to capture Agra, upon arrival at Agra 
the prince was greeted by the widow of the Haja 
of Gwalior who had ^len at Pan! pat. He wai 
pr^ented by her with an offering of precious 
Jewels among which was the world famous 
diamond, Koh-i-Noor. Babar remained at Agra 
and made It the seat of his Government. 
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Bab&r was an Orthodox Scnni in bis religions 
views, bat his culture saved him from bdng afan- 
atic of ruthless conqueror. He ascribed all his 
success to His goodness and mercy and regarded 
sovereignty as a gift from him. His belief in the 
efficacy of prayer was immense as is illustrated 
by the manner in which he sacrificed himself to 
save the life of his son, Humayan. It is said that 
in the hot weather of 1530 Humayun fell seriously 
ill at his Jagirat Sambhal. Babar was much upset 
by this illness and offered to sacrifice his life in 
order to save that of his son. His nobles requested 
him to desist from such a course and suggested 
that the precious diamond seized at Agra might be 
given away, but he held it a poor compensation 
for the life of his son. He walked three times 
round the bed of Humayun & prayed to God to 
transfer the disease to him. Immediately he v/as 
heard to say, “ I have borne it away I I have 
borne it awayl I have borne it away From that 
moment Humayun began to recover and Baber, 
whose health had suffered much daring hit stay in 
India, gradually sank. A Sudden disorder of the 
bowels completely prostrated him he felt certain 
approaching death. He called lus chiefs together, 
asked them to acknowledge Humayun as his 
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successor and confided all of them to Humayun, 
He died at Agra in Dec. 1530. Hia ramains lay in 
state in Chauburji near Itmad-ud-Dada, the gard¬ 
en residence which he had constructed overhanging 
the Jamana. From thence they were transported 
to Kabul for buriel. 

HumayuD 

Humayun the son of Baber, who succeeded 
him, was crowDed at the palace in Badaigarh, 
During the first ten years of his reign Agra 
was more often his capital than Delhi. He utterly 
failed in the attempt to consolidate the great 
Empire which his father had left him. and in 1540 
was completely defeatedat Kanauj fay Sher Shah 
Sanan afghan nobleman. Humayun had to fled from 
India and took refuge with the Shah of Persia 
During his wandering, Humayun married a beauti- 
fal girl of 14 named Hamida Bano.who gave birth 

to a son at Amarkot, in 1542 named Jala]-ud-din 
Mohammad Akbar. 

After a lapse of fifteen years, Hu«nayun again 
came to India to regain his lost position and defe¬ 
ated the Afghans. He made his headquarter at 
DeM, where he met his death in 1556 by falling 
down from a flight of stone steps in the old Fort. 
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Akbu 

Akbari at the tima of his father's death, was 
only a boy of fourteen When he cama to the throne 
of Delhi. The Afghans made a supreme effort to 
defeat Akbar but he, with the help of his Prime 
Minister & General Bairam Khan, defeated them 
in the battle of Pan!pat. In 1566 having transfax^ 
red his capital to Agra, he commenced the erection 
of the Red sandstone Citadel that spreads its great 
shape along the bank of Jatntma. Three years later 
namely, 1569, he began to build Fatehpur 
Sikrl, or city of Victory at Sikri a village some 
twenty four miles from Agra. This long continued 
his ^vourite residence. 

Akbar was not only a great conqueror, but he 
was also a capable ruler and a farsighted states* 
man. He built up his vast empire not so much by 
the force of his arms as by his artfulness, displo* 
macy, policy of religious toleration, policy of ent^ 
ring into matrimonial relations with the Rajput 
chiefs and his administrative efficiency which rea* 
ched its high water mark for the first time ander 
Mohammadan rule. During his re'gn the system 
of administration was considerably reformed. 

With the advice of Todarmal, one ot the Nine 
Gems, i^ava Ratan of his court he put an end to 
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th« of Jagir system. Imperial mint was 
throughly reorganized, and so also the reyenae 
system., A number of social reforms were also 
introduced, the chief among them were the conde¬ 
mnation of the practice of Sati abolition of the 
eosUvement of the conquered enemies. 

Akbar introduced a new religion called 
Din^I-Illahi or '* Divine Faithi ” in which be 
rcognised one God, the Maker of the Universe 
and himself as HU Vicegerent on earth. 

In 1602 Prince Salim brought a rebel ion and 
gut Abul Fazal, one of the Nine Gems, killed. 
ThU was a very sad and painful incident but out 
of his generoQsity the emperor pardoned his son’s 
offence. But this kindness bad no effect on Salim. 
He went to Allahabad again and setup his indepen¬ 
dent state. The unworth conduct of the prince 
greatly disturbed the emperor’s peace of mind and 
after a glorious reign of fifty years, Akbar died 
in the fort of Agra at the age of sixty three. His 
body was buried in the mausoleum of Sikandra 
which was commenced by himself and completed 
by his son Jahangir, Prince Salim gathered up 
coumge to wait on his father. He apologised for 
his misconduct and was readily excosed by the 
Great man. 







Tomb of Sbdfab Balim Cbistj, Fatebpor Sikri. 
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Jabangir 

Jabangir,on bis father’s death in 1605 was 
crowned at Agra. He was very much addicated 
to pleasures) his consort) Nuc jahaQ» ‘'The Light 
of the worM”» had captivated Jahangir’s heart so 
strongly that it was Nur Jahan, all in all in state 
who ruled. The Imperial coinage loo bore he# 
name. 

Nur Jaban was born to Mirza Gnias-ud-din, 
son of a Persian nobleman of Tehran) whO) 
after his father’s death fled with bis wife and son 
to seek his fortune in India. While they were cross* 
iog the Great Desert, their provisions ran short 
and they were in danger of dying of hunger. In 
this extremity, his wife gave birth to a daughter, 
and the unhappy parents, in the hope of finding 
relief, pushed on, leaving the new-born baby under 
a solitary shrub, But before long the distress of 
the mother became so overwhelming that the, 
Miraa was forced to retrace his steps to bring the 
child back to her mother. They reached Akbar’s 
Court, and through the Influence of his relatives 
attracted the Empsror^s attention, and he was 
appointed to a high post. 

The little girl who was named Maherunonsa 
grew up in a pretty, handsome less of charming 
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manners and attractive feature?. Prince Salim 
who happened to see her when she accompanied 
her mother to the Emperor’s harem fell in love 
with her, bnt it was early discovered to Akbar. 
To get her out from his son’s way, Akbar married 
Maherunnasa to Sher Afgan, a nobleman of Burd- 
wao. But as soon as Jahangir sncceeded to the 
throne, he contrived to have Sher Afgan murdered, 
and had her brought to the Royal Palace at Agra, 
under the care of her mother. For si 2 long years 
she rejected the overtures of the Emperor, but 
wss at last won over and the child that born under 
romantic circumstances, became the Empress of 
India, Her original name was Meherunnusa or 
“Sun of Women,'* on account of her great beauty, 
but was affectionately changed by Jahangir to 
Narjahan. 

A number of Englishmen came to India during 
Jahangir’s reign. William Hawkins visited in 
1609 and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 both have left 
wonderful records of the time. Jahangir died at 
Lahore and was bnried there* 

Shabjaban 

Prince Kburrum was crowned in 1628 under 
the title of Shahjahaa. In 1629, when Sbahjahan 
left Agra, in the second year after his accession on 


to the throne, to crash the rebellion of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, the Governor of the Deccan, Mumtaz 
Mahal accompanied him and died at Burhanpur 
after giving birth to her fourtenth child. Her 
remains lay for the montha. In a temporary grave 
in the garden of Zenabad in Burhanpur, where 
the Emperor was then encamped, and were 
transferred to Agra to the garden of Raja Man 
Singh where it remained for nine years till the 
tomb where it now rests was ready for its reception. 

Shahjahan®8 grief was intense. For several 
weeks he refused to see any of his courtiers, or to 
transact any business of state. He and his court, 
assumed the white habliments of the deepest, 
moorning. No music or festivities were allowed, 
the wearing of jewels, the use of perfumes and 
luxuries of all kinds were forbidden. He even 
contem plated resigning the throne and dividing 
the Empire among bis sons. In two years 
bis hair turned silver grey. Each friday he 
visited her grave and had read over it the/aJffto 
or prayer, prescribed for the benefit of the dead. 

Maadelso who visited Agra had recorded that 
Agra was the most splendid dty of India ia Shah- 
jban’s reign. He spent prodigally the wealth of 
the Empire in erecting wonderful monuments which 




are the glory of that peroid when Mohemadan 
srchitcctnre had reached its climax. 

What Akbar had begun was completed and 
beautified by Shahjahan under whose time Moghul 
archilteture reached its zenith and began to give 
its first sign of decay. Shahjahan built most of 
the marble buildings inside Agra Fort and above 
all he built, the Taj Mahal. Holy and—profane 
mtn, prosers, poets and practical people all write 
of the Taj—house not mnde with hand I”—a 
monument indeed which isadmitted by the-whole 
world to be the most beautiful that the earth has 
ever held**too pure, too holy to be the work of 
human hands 1’^—'Hhe sign of a broken heart 1 ” 
—**that dream in marble “ poetic marble 
arrayed in eternal glory l’»-«the inspiration is from 
heaven ! “ lovely beyond description ! ’’—In* 

comparable in India and in the world I 

Shahjahan after the first eleven years of his 
reign at Agra decided to transferd his capital to 
Delhi owing to the excessive heat of Agra. In 
1658 his son Aurangzeb usurped the throne and 
imprisoned his father and lived as such in the 
Agra Foit for the rest of his kfe« Jahanara, his 
favourite daughter» remained his constant com pa* 
nion till death over took him in 1666. He was 
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burled by the side of his beloved wife in the Taj. 
Auravgzeb 

Aurangzeb proclaimed himself emperor in 
1658 under the title of Alamgic or “conqueror of 
of the world’’ and put all bis brothers to death, in 
order that there should not be any dispute for the 
throne. He removed the seat of the Moughul 
Government permanently to Delhi from Agra. 

He destroyed a number of famous Hindu 
Temples at Benares, Muttra, and other places, 
and with their materials built several mosques. 
He also closed the scools for Hindus, burnt and 
destroyed libraries and ancient books, and revived 
the Jaziya—'—i most invidious poU’tax on non 
Mohammadans. 

He died at Ahmadatiagar in 1707 at the age of 
90, and was buried In an ordinary mausoleum there. 

After Aurangzeb’s death Agra played little 
part in the History of the Moughuls. Farruksbiyar, 
who reigned from 1713 to 1719, occassionally 
lived at Agra* Id 1739 when Nadir Shah invaded 
India Agra had to suffer a lot. 1758 the Marbattas 
took possession of this city. They followed by 
the Jats of Bbaratpur. In 1774 Raja Surajmal 
captured the ^ra. The Jats were soon replaced 
by the Marbattas who railed over it till 1803 when 
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they were completely defeated fay Lord Lake. It 
was the seat of the Government and High Coort 
of these provinces till 1858. 

In the mutiny of 1857, Agra did not take any 
prominent part. Only a few public offices were 
burnt and some Europeans were killed by the 
rioters* 

Thus this ancient city founded by Akbar the 
Great Moughul in 1566 was the recognised capital 
of the Moghul Kingdom for nearly one hundred 
years during which Agra was largely flourished and 
was one of the most populous and prosperous cities 
of the world. Foreign travellers have recorded that 
in Jahangir’s reign the population was as large as 
that of London in those days and the stone paved 
streets were lined with shops and was once the 
richest centre of ware of Asia and Europe. 


K 



THE FORT 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

The massive hit rather a palatial stronghold 
designed in the shape of a crescent with its grant 
shape is situated on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Its vigroQS and exuberant style of decorative 
architecture as well as delicate inlay and the low 
relief in white marble are marvellously beautifui. 
Though it stands today bereft of Impenal pomp 
and grandeur, untenanted and anfurnisKed, yet 
the remarkable palatial buddings» baloonie8» 
mosques and terraces that are enclosed within its 
Wails makes it of unhiiling interest of the vistors. 

The actual labour of building the fort lasted 
eight years and furnished constant employment 
for over a thousand measons under the supervision 
ot Mohammad Kasim Khan. The dtadel was 
begun by Akbar in 1565 a year after the birth ot 
Shakespeare and completed in 1574—three years 
after the Harrow school in England bad beer, 
established—at a cost of thirty five laks of rupees. 
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According to historians this fort marks the site of 
Badaigarh, a Hindu strong hold built by Raja 
Badal Singh which was pulled down to make 
room for the present fort. The excellance of the 
work is proved by the fact that the citadel is still 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

As a matter of fact, the fort as it stands to¬ 
day is the combind effort of successive sovereigns. 
Designed and built by Akbar, it was added toby 
Jahangir and ShahjahaOr while the white marble 
edifices, in particulari belong to Sbahjahan. 

In shape the fort is senii-wrcular or rather an 
irregular trianlge and the area of the whole cir¬ 
cuit measures one and a half mile. The fort is 
surrounded by a double wall of sandstone being 
nearly 70 feet high, pierced with four imposing 
gateways, embettled ramparts and banquettes of 
the four gates, namely, the Delhi Gateway on the 
north, the A mar Singh Gateway on the south, the 
water vate on the east near Samman Burj and 
one cn the nocthest near the Shah Burj, of which 
only Amar Singh Gaeway is now opend to the 
public. The fort was enclosed within two paved 
ditches; the outep.^ne, 25 feet wide, has disappered 
while the inner one ^till extent! 5 feet deep and 
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30 feet wide, a work generally attributed to the 
Emperor Anrangsreb. 

DELHI GATE 

The Delhi Gate—or the Hathi Pol (Elephant 
Gateway) is ao called from the two great stone 
elephants with their riders, which formerly stood 
outside the gate on the highest of the platforms on 
either side of it. The life size statues ridden by 
Jaimal the famous Raja of Chittor, and his 
brother Fatha, were placed by Akbar to comme¬ 
morate his capture of the Fort of Chittor in 1568. 
These were mutilated by Aurangzeb probably soon 
after the death of Shahjahan in 1666 as savouring 
idolatry, and who bad them buried closed to 
the Diwand-Am of the Dehli Fort, where they 
were found in 1863. 

It is a massive structure flanked on either side 
by the two huge octagonal lowers beautifully inlaid 
with white marble and surrounded by two domed 
cupolas, near which rises the Indian Union 
Flagstaff. 

AMAR SINGH GATE 

Amar Singh Gateway is a fine portal ornamen* 
ted with glazed tile and commonly believed to 
have been fauQt at a later date by Shahjahan and 
named after Amar Sihgb Rathor the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, who. was killed in the Emperor’s 
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presence for violating the sanctity of the darbar by 
slaying Salabat Khan, the imperial treasurer and 
brother in law of Shahjahan when the Maharaja 
was insulted by him in 1644. It is said when 
Amar Singh Rathor was killed, his noble horse 
rushed widely from the fray and while leap* 
ing from the rampart across the moat prayed 
to be turned into stone to serve as a memo rial of 
its grief for the murder of its master. This memo* 
rial is visible on the west of A mar Singh Gateway. 

WATER GATEWAY 

The water Gateway is situated in the centre of 
the base facing the river, is now entirely closed. 
In the Moghal period it was used as a passage for 
boats to and from the Taj, 

The fourth Gateway just udder the Jasmine 
Tower was walled up by Aurangzeb when he kept 
his father Shahjahan, a captive inside the fort. 
From here the Emperor used to see and be seen 
by the popnlase daily at dawn. 

NAUBAT KHANA 

The Naubat Khana, or Music Gallery was 
situated at the top of Delhi Gate. Here kattle 
drams announced the arrival and departure of the 
Emperor, during the stale functions and on week 
day of the birth o f the Emperor. 


JAHANOIRI MAHAL 

This two storeyed majestic edifice of red sand¬ 
stone is frequently considered the finest and most 
significent building in the fort. Its quaint brackets 
roofs, projecting caves, carved panels, recesses 
and pillars of red sandstones exquisitely and intri¬ 
cately carved with birds, lotus and other designs 
are after the Hindu style of Jaipur and neighbour¬ 
ing Rajput States. 

Some authortites are of opinion that being very 
similar in the design of this building with that at 
Fatehpur SikrI. Show that it, too, dates fiom the 
Moghul, Akbar who built it for his son’s Hindu 
wife, Jodh Bai. Against tliis some think that 
much of Akbar’s adjoining palace was demolished 
by Jahangir to make room for it. 

The palace is occupying a space of about 260 ft. 
by 288 ft., the western facade between the corner 
tower being about 192 feet in length. It is eutsred 
by a gateway leading by a vestibule to an entrance 
hall, where a corridor goes to tho principal hall. 
The inner quadrangle, 76 ft. square, is cncbied on 
all sides by t#o storeyed buildings of tho greatest 
beauty. On the east side is the liberary with a 
room on either side of it and a beautiful porchj 
(The gilding and colour decoration of liberary is 
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remarkably beautifal) on the west, the Temple of 
Jodh Bai; on the north, Jo<3h Bai’s boudonr; on the 
eoQth the drawing room. The Hindu Temple was 
subsequently demolished by Auraz^zeb. 

Under British rule, a military prison stood to 
the south of this palace. This was removed on the 
request of the late King George V who visited in 
1905 as prince of wales. 

The huge basin or cistern of Jahangir is cut 
out of single block of propyry, with steps cut 
both inner and outer sides. It is five feet high, 
8 feet in diameter and about 25 feet in drcumfernce. 

Hindu tradition associates it with the five 
Pandavas and heroes of the Mahabharata and 
founder of the earliest Delhi about 3000 R C, 
They claim it to be the Bhim Raja Bang Bowl 
But a much mutilated embossed inscription re¬ 
cording the name of Jahangir and the date 1019 
A. H. (1611 A. D.). One leads to suppose that 
in 1611, Jahangir was married to Nurjahan and 
it was given as curious gift to her. 

Soon after the Mutiny of 1857 it was found 
hurried in front of the Jahangiri Mahal and re¬ 
moved to the Agra Contonment garden. It was 
brought back to the fort and placed before the 


Diwan-i-Am whence it was again removed to its 
present position In 1907. 

AKBARI MAHAL 

Lies to the South 6\%t of Jahangiri Mahal and 
Is now completely in ruins and only a few traces 
of its foundations are seen which show that it 
once consisted of spacious courts surrounded by a 
series of capacious chambers. They have been 
indent ihed as the southern section of the Great 
Moghul’s seraglio and consisted of three sets of 
apartments where the ladies resided. As such 
each was named after the particular days of the 
week on which the Emperor visited it. De Lact 
writes: “In addition^ there is a fifth set of women’s 
apartments, to which foreign women are brought 
up for the pleasure of the king. This is called 
the Bar gall Mahal.” 

BAOLl 

Just near the Akbari Mahal situated a big 
stepped well or BaoU built by Akbar. It is said to 
be some 105 feet deep and 10 feet In diameter, 
with rows of rooms round it and steps leading to 
the water. Formerly the subterranean chambers 
were probably highly adorned and richly gilt and 
painted. The well served as a cool retreat for 
the emperor during the hot weather. 
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The big baoH is attributed to Akbar. It may 
be of still earlier date, la his memories Baber 
records. “There was an empty space within the 
fort of Agra between the palace and the lamparts. 
I directed a large well to be constracted on it twenty 
four feet square, lu the laogu^e of Hindustan, 
a big well, with steps down into it, is called a 
wain. The wain was began before the garden was 
laid out. They were busy digging it during the 
rains, but it fell in several times smothering the 
workmen. After my holy war against Rana 
Sanka, I ^ve orders for finishing it, and a very 
excellent wain was completed. Inside was an 
edifice of three storeys. The lowest has three halls, 
and you descend to it by the well by means of 
stairs. Passives connect the three halls, each of 
which is higher than the oth^ by three steps. lu 
the lowest of all, when the water sabside, there 
is a flight that goes down to the well. In the 
middle storey is a hall of carved stone and dosed 
by it is a dome for the osren to turn in as they 
move the water wheel round. The upper most 
tier consists of a single hall from either side of 
which is a'staircase. Straight opposite to the 
entrance is a stone engraved with the date of the 
bnilding. By the side of the wdJ, a shaft has been 



sunk to half its depth. Water raised to it. A 
second wheel lifts the water to the level of the 
ramparts, whence it fiowg into the upper gardens.’’ 

SfiABJAHXI MAHAL 

Shahjahani Mabal-^$ a matter of fact, is a 
part of Jahangiri Mahal and Shahjahan made 
subsequent alterations andaditiont in the building 
and adopted It to his particular tastes and require* 
menti, The central hall about 16 ft. by 20 ft. 
is pointed out aa Jahangir’s bedroom. There are 
traces of floral decoratioos all over the roofs and 
walls. A beautiful palace toward the river U 
styled ai ^Hawck Afahai* or Wind Palace. The 
front corridor opens on to the marble-screened 
court to south of the Khas Mahal. Under British 
rule, several rooms of the palace were used as a 
museum, until 18^5, when the Archaelogical So¬ 
ciety of Agra transfered their exhibits to Allahabad. 

GHAZN! GATE 

The Ghazni Gate are kept in a safe chamber 
near the Shahjahni Mahal, some twelve feet high 
by 9 feet wide. It is wrongly indcntified with 
sandalwood gates of Somnath Temple of Gujrat 
which w^e wrenched off by Mahmud of Ghazni In 
1025 A. D. These gates are purely of deodar 
tvood and contains Kv-fic inscription involving the 



Forgiveness of God and his blessings on Saltan 
Mahmod, to whose tomb they really belonged. 
They were brought to India by General Notl as 
spoils of war after the first Afghan eipeditioa in 
1842 and paraded through northern India on a 
triumphal car. For many years they remained 
in the Diwan-i-Am and later on removed in 1870 
to its present positioj. 

KHAS MAHAL 

The Khas Mahal, entirely of white marble is 
said to have been built by-Shahjahan in 1636'on 
the site of building of red sand atone, demoliahed 
to make room for the marble palaces. It was 
Dsed as drawing-room in which Sbahjahan daily 
meet his daughters and chief ladies of the Zenana, 

It consists of three white marble pavilions over¬ 
looking the Jumana stands on a terrace of white 
^ble. The central pavilion measures 70 feet 
by 40 feet and overlooks a court measuring 96 feet, 
carved marble screens, some eighty feet 
nigh, divided ie from side court! eiteuding 88 feet 
by 62 feet to right and left. The pillars and arches 
are elaborately carved. The wails are very beauti¬ 
fully carved and adorned. The roof of the hall 
and galletly were profusely decorated and painted 
ID gold and colours originally which has now dis- 



appeared. A portion of ceiling was restored by 
Lord Cnraon to give an idai what it was Ube. 
The escape channel of tne tank in the chief court 
U worth noticing. The tank cootains five fountains 
and 52 jets. This palace once contains the potr^ts 
of all Moghul Emperors; they were taken away as 
booty of the Jat Raja of Bharatpur. 

The side pavilion to the north U built entirely 
of white marble and comprises two rooms. It 
was the residence of Shahjahan's eldest daughter, 
Jahan Ara whome he loved most. The roof of 
the pavilion is brightly gilt. 

The south pavilion is also most similar to tha 
north pavilion eacept that it is built of red sand* 
stone lightly plastered and has arcaded facades, 
was the residence of Roshan Ara, the second of 
Shahjahan’s daughters. 

ANGUBI BAGH 

The Angcri Bagh or Grape garden streches 
iotroDt of the Khas Mahal. It was lay out by 
Akbar for the ladies of seraglio. Three sides are 
encircled by the osuel arcaded elosisters, and 
were inhabited by the harem. 

It comprises a court 220 ft. by 110 ft» divided 
by four marble foot paths are farther encircled by 
red sandstone ones, forming four parterres of 
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Ws farther divided into numerous compartments 
y ndges of red sandstone curioosly designed- 

It IS remarlfabie to note that this layout provides 

us With a typical speciman of the old Moghul 
gardMB lay out in beautiful geometiicil designs. 

_ The soil of the garden is eatremely rich, and 
It IS wid that it was brought from Happy valiey 
of Kashmir. H. A. Newell remarks about this 
beautiful garden thus "Stone posts and latticed 

screens supprted the grape vines. The parterres 

were gay with blossoms, brightly coloured and 
ir. grant, as wej] as rare plants.’' 

UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS 
To the south of the Khas Mahal, steps lead 
to the underground chambets. Here it is said, 
that the fair damsels of the harem for the pleasures 
of the Emperor used to retire at noon to keep 
away from the fierce summer heat. Nearby there 
are dark dungrous designed for the confinement of 
misbehaving slave girls and such ladies as incurred 
the displeasur of the Emperor. 

SHISH MAHAL 

The Shish Mahal (Palace of Mirrors) so called 
from the tiny pieces of looking-glass set in plaster 
on it# walls and ceilings, is situated at the nort- 
eastof the Anguri Bagh. Built by Shahjahan about 
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the year 1637, and served ^ Tarkish Baths of the 
Kbas Mahal for the use of the ladies. It comprises 
two halls each 38 ft. by 22 ft., with a margin* 
scrolled marble tank in the centre of each hall. 
Here Was an arrangement for cold and hot waters. 

Originally the stucco reliefs were painted art* 
isticalJy in golden and silvery, colours and the 
chambers paved with marble floors carved and 
Inlaid with beautiful designs of £shes; which has 
been torn up. Here the Emperor enjoyed with his 
wives, while the innumerable tiney lamps hanging 
from the ceiling, reflected their beams all around, 
the fountains emitted fragant water and an uoceat* 
ing current of wate rolled on the marble floor. 

SAMMAN BURJ 

The Samman Burj or Jasmine Tower is said 
to have been built by Jahangir for his most beloved 
Empress Nurjahan*"Che light of the world, who 
furnished her own design for inlay in precious 
stones/ It was afterward occupied by Mnmtas 
Mahal—the lady of the Taj. However, the 
pUtradura decoration used in the beautiful little 
fountain hollowed in the floor in front of the 
Octagonal Tower is the work of Sbabjahau. 

The Octagonal Tower consists of mably a 
court, 44 ft. by 33 ft. faced by an entrance hall to 
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the soath, flanked by two rooms and the hall 
measures 28 feet by 18 feet. The roof supports 
the farnoas Sam man Barj, and octagonal pavilion 
Bormotinted by an open upper storey crowned by 
agiltCnpoJa. All the walls, parts of pillars, 
capitals and architraves are richly inlaid with 
elaborate designs in jasper, jades, lapis, lazuli, 
ccrnelinagate^ bloodstone and turquoise. The 
Saman Bara; is enclosed by highly artistic screen 
of marble and the tower above is delicately inlaid 
with patterns of Jasmine flower. 

It was here that captive Shahjahan died in 
Ibis octagonal room in December, 1666, with his 
favoorite daughter Jahanara Begum by his side 
gasing stead-fastly on the tomb of his beloved 
consort, the lady bnried in the peerlws Taj, 
Really from hare a fine view of the Taj Mahal 
like a ‘‘Hosne not made with hands’^ is very pic¬ 
turesque. 

In front of the ball is a court measuring 44 ft* 
by 30 ft. which is provided with a board for the 
game of Pachisi''OT Indian backgammon played 
with living pieces. The Emperor used to sit in 
the centre and the women of the harem in 
gaily dressed were used as chess fKeces, They 
moved from . square under square u the game 
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pToceededj affording a fund of merriment and 
laughter to the Emperor. 

DIWAN-I-KHAS 

Diwan-i-Kbas or ball of Private Audience was 
used by the Emperoc where he received Kings, 
ambassadors and nobels in private audience and 
delt with the more important affairs of state by 
the help of counsel. The Ministers were compul¬ 
sorily required to present themselves here every 
morning and evening. According to the Persian 
inscription along the frieze of the outer colonade 
it was built by Shabjahan in 1637 A. D» 

The Audience Chamber stands on a plinth 
beautifully carved and consists of the outer and 
inner halls, 73 ft, by 33 ft. externally and 40 ft. 
by 26 ft. internally. In the days of Shabjahan the 
hall contained a small throne studded with jewels. 

The twelve-’sided pillars are equistely clvielled 
and mlaid with many coloured dowers in eemi- 
precious stones displays artistic decoration of the 
Persian style. The inner chimber is remarkable 
for its marble window screens. The dadoes are 
carved and furnished wito mosaic. 

In front of the Diwann-Khas is a spacious 
eonrtyard some 116 ft. by 82 ft. and cosists of two 



thron«, on« of black alateand the other of white 
m^ble. It u said by traditirrs that this was 
roofed watha white marble pavilion and tha’floor 
^ Rv^with marble. One of the arohe, to- 
wards the river side of the Diwan-i-Kha. was 
strock by a shell from the cannon of Lord Lake 
and was partly broken. 

^HITE MARBLE THRONE 
The white marbJoehrone consists of rectangolar 

raised upon fourlegaand was originally en¬ 
cored by a rail. It was the favourite seat of the 
Court Jester whence the Emperor amused liirn- 
selt by casting a fishing iron into the tank bebw. 

BLACK THRONE 


The black throne carved out of a single block 
ot slate and measures 10 feet 7 inches by 9 feet 10 
•n^es and 6 inches thick stands on a platform of 
white marble about 15 inches high with a low 
marble faihice rail on the east. The throne beam 
an inscriptions which lead one to conclude that it 
was used by Prince Salim the heir of the Great 
Akbai' (afterwards Jahangir). He rebelled against 
his father anc held his court at Allahabad in 1602. 
Shortly afterwards, he came to Agra, sued for 
pardon and was forgiven. From Ajlahadad the 
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throne was sobseqaently broagbt to Agra oo his 
accesion to the throne in 160S and placed in iti 
present position. 

MACHHl BHAWAN 

The Macbhi Bhawan (Fish Palace) Ilea in front 
of the Diwao'i'Khas and at the back of Diwan'i* 
Am. It consists of a court 164 feet by 132 feat 
and is surmounted by a roofed gallery in the upper 
storey on the north. west and south; It is mainly 
a red sandstone structure and on the whole 
is a good specimen of pure saracenic art of Shah* 
Jahan's time. 

In the splendid days of Sbahjahan there were 
tanks and fouotains of marble in the courtyard 
belo^ in which gM and silver fishes were stored, 
for the sportive amusemeut of the Emperor and 
the, ladies of the harem who took delight in ensoar* 
log them. The water was conveyed by a artificial 
channel from the Jumna, The marble tanks were 
dug out an 1 carried off by jats of Bharatpur. 

NAGINA MASJID 

Nagina Masjid (Gem Mosqae) situated in the 
north east corner of the Machhi Bhawan is built 
entirely of pure white roarple. The palace ia 
obtain ly a seclued nook for devout wcrsbippeca 
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and rightly deserves the name of Gera from the 
artistic taste it reveals in small mioiatare* It Is 
belelved that this xnosqoe have been originally 
cocneected by covered way> 

According to the tradition it was bnilt by 
Aurangzebin abont 1658, for his imprisond father, 
Shahjahan who was not allowed to go to Mot I 
Masjid. It comprises a marble-paved court, surrou* 
nded by walls on the north, south and east sides 
and a prayer chamber which is a three domed 
marble structure, with a marble paved court on the 
right and left 

MINA BAZAR 

Mina Bazar consists of an unassumicig structure 
of red sandstone, the rows of open shops around it, 
lately used ra ilitary stores, were once occupied by 
traders. It was built by Akbar to be used as a 
strall market for the ladies of ths harem. Some 
time sthe wives and the daughters of the nobles 
acted the part of merchants. None of the male sex 
except the Emperor in feminine disguise was 
allowed to enter this palaee. The market was held 
once a month and on ifau f(oz or new yesterday. 

The quaint custom had degenerated, in the 
later pari of Akbar's reign and brought about an 
evil reputation. It was related of Akbar that he 
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oace forgot himself so far as to run after a beanti- 
fd consort cpf Prithviraj the court laureate, and 
younger brother of the Raja of Bifeanet and a 
relative* of Raita Partap Singh of Me war. She 
managed to escape the dishonourable assault 
committed by Akbar. The inddent seated 
such a scnsadon that Emperoe stopped the func¬ 
tioning of the Mina Bazar. No doubt, this event 
has left a blot on the attractive personality of 

Akbar the Great. 

CeiTTOR GATES 

Towards the south oast of the Mina Bazar 
stands the famous Chittor Gates, 11 feet wide are 
handso.mely built of broze and were brought to 
Agraby Akbar in 1S68 from Chitoor.tbe celebrated 
stronghold of the Rajputs. 

HINDU TEMPLE 

To the east of Chitoor Gates and closed by U 
palace belived to be the site of the Resid^ce of 
Raja Ratan» General of Maharaja Pritbvi Indra 
budt in 17^ during the Jat occupation of the 
Agra Fort. Mr. Havel indentifies it as a Hindu 
Temple, and an inacription over the eooth arcade 
of the chamber moves the fact. 

MOIl MASJID 

The Pearl mosque is a unique stractare of its 
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form in India. Fergus^on has described it as, 
One of the purest and most elegant building of 
its class to be fcond anywhere”. The building is 
a good specimen of pure Saracenic art and besides 
it serve simplicity, the graceful and well-propor¬ 
tioned domes and intersections of engrailed arches 
and groined vaults are particularly pleasant features. 
. The walls of the mosque measuring '^34 feet 
from cast to west, and 187 feet from north to 
sooth. Its court, measuring 158 feet by 154 feet, 
has a tank 37i ft. square with a marble fountain 
in its centre. There is also a sun‘dial on a octa¬ 
gonal marble pillar 4 ft. high. The inteiior of 
the mosque proper, 159 ft. by 56 ft., is divided by 
three rows of massive pillars of square de^ns 
with a seating capacity of 570 worshippers. On 
either side are chambers have the seating capacity 
of 90 members. These side chambers are sepra- 
ted by screens of marble lattice work with an 
open doorway and most probably used for the 
ladies. The white floor of the mosque is delicately 
inlaid with yellow marble. There are three grace* 
ful domes of pure white marble rise above the 
mo&qne like silver bubbles from a distance 142 
fu long and 56 ft. deep. 

A boldly written Persian inscription rises 
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across the iicade. It states that the mosque was 
commenced by Shahjahan ia 1648 and completed 
in 1655 at a cost of Rupees three lakhs. It was 
used as a hospital during the Mutiny of 1857. 

DRASHANI DARWAZA 

Drashani Darwaza, a little beyond the Moti 
Masjid is a old gateway known as Drashani 
Darwaza. According to Finch that was the spot 
where the Emperor used to come daily at morn* 
ing to see and to be seen by the public. His 
subjects used to stand here with their eyes turoned 
towards ground. He further states that the 
Emperor used to witness fights between wild 
beasts, notably elephants and tigers, lions and 
buffaloes specially trained for the purpose. . * 

DIWAN-I-AM 

Diwann-Am or Hal) of Public Audience built 
entirely cf red sandstone, but the white polished 
stucco which covers Its pillars, arches and ceilings, 
give them the appearance of marble, while the 
lish gilding on their salient lines helps to itreng* 
then the deception. It was probably built by 
Akbar and the coating of stucco was added by 
Shahjahan. The court in front of the hall measures 
500 ft. by 70 fti This was the theatre in which 
the court ceremonials were held and the enclosure 
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below was for the petitioners and other sub jests 
of the Empire. 

A flight of six steps Jeads to fhe Diwan-i-Am, 
which is a pillared hall open on three sides and 
standing on a plinth of some four feet high. The 
comt measures 201 feet from north to south and 
67 feet west-^ard. The roof is supported by 
three aisles of nine bays each. There is a triple 
row of colonnades, the outer ones, two on each 
side and eight in front, being doable while those 
at each corner quadruple. 

IMPERIAL BALCONY 

The hall is backed on the east by a wall and 
in the middle of which is the Imperial Balcony or 
the Judgement Seat. Its walls are of pure white 
marble inlaid wife raosic flowers in highly ornate 
facade. The balcony is protected by a carved 
railing and triple arches of white marble. On 
either side of the throne are chambers with per¬ 
forated marble windows, whence the ladies of 
the Royal family are said to have witnessed State 
and other function held in Diwan-i-Am. Below 
the Imperial Balcouy Is a large four le^ed marble 
dais built of white marble once fenced with silver 
railings, it is said to have been used by Prime 
Minister. 
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Terry, who viated Agra during Jahai^r’s 
r»gn, describes the throne as ascended by stepa 
plated with silver and ornamented with silver 
lions, “sparkled with Jewels/* which supported a 
canopy of pore gold. 

It was here in Diw^n-i-Am that Moghul Emp¬ 
eror used to sit for couple of hours in the public 
Durbar and hear the petitions and grieveoces of 
his subjects. Finch’s renarkwiUbe iotresting to 
the readers about a toyz\ durbar as held by Empe¬ 
ror Jahangir, “A little further you enter a rail 
into a inner court with in which none but the 
king’s Addis, and men of position were admitted 

..Men are placed by officers. There are 

others to keep order. In the midst, in front of 
the king, stands an officer with his master hang¬ 
men, accompanied by forty others of the same 
profession, with axes on their shoulders, and 
others with whips. Here the King heareth causes 
some hours every day. He then departs to his 
House of Prayer. 

J.R, COLVIN’S TOMB 

Outside the Diwan-t*Am is the tomb of the 
Hon. J. R* Colvin, the then Lient. Governor 
of these provinces, who died on the 9 th September, 
1857 in the central room of the Shahjahani Mahal 



THE TAJ 

The Taj Mahal, or briefly the, Taj, the glory 
of ^Ira, 6lands on the right bank of the Jumna 
about a mile below the Fort. The vast mausoleum, 
rightly regarded as one of the wonders of the world, 
represents the most highly elaborate stage of 
ornamentation, the stage at which the architect ends 
and the jeweller begin. The celebrated monument 
is really the final achievement and the epitome 
of Moghul art and the piHra dura adorning 
the mausoleum is the finest in the world, In 
colour and design its interior may rank first in the 
world for purely decorative workmanship, while the 
perfect symmetry of its exterior and the aerial 
grace of its domes and minarets impress the be 
holder in a manner never to be forgotten. So is 
the celebrated Mausoleum of the Taj, *^the most 
gorgeous romance of wedded love”, the peerless 
white monument and the fairest shrine ever raised 
to love. 
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The mausoleum erected by Catharine de 
Medicine in France^ that of Augustas and Hadrian, 
or that erected at Halicarnassus by Artimisia do 
not earpass the unique mausoleum of Mumtaz in 
elegance and splendour. Its wonderfnl wotlt man- 
ship is peculiar. It is rather a fairy palace raised 
by soma gence of the Arabian Nights’ Tales—The 
Taj which means in the literal sense cf the term, 
the Crown of Architecture* 

Opinions of some early European victors* 
expressing their admiration about the Taj run 
as follow: »— 

Bernier, observes:—*7 decidedly think that 
this monoment deserves much more to be nu in¬ 
hered among the wonders of the world than the 
Pyramids of Egypt, those unshapen masses which 
when I had even seen them twice yielded me no 
satisfaction, and which are nothing on the outside 
but heaps of large stones piled in the form of 
steps one upon an other, while withio, there is 
little that is creditable either to human skill or 
human invention.^’ 

James Fergusson concludes: **with its purity 
of material and grace of form, the Taj may cha¬ 
llenge comparison with any erection of the same 
sort in the World. Its beauty may not be of the 


highest class but in its class it is unsurpassed^’. 

Lord Roberts in his ‘‘Forty one Years in India’’ 
says : “Neither words nor pendl could give to the 
most imaginative reader the slighest idea of the 
alhsatisfying beauty and purity of this glorious 
conception. To those who have not already seen it, 
I would say—Go India. The Taj alone is well 
worth the journey.” 

G. W. Forrest observes 1 “No building basbeen 
more often described, drawn and photographed. 
But no drawing or photograph can give an ideal of 
so rich and poetical a subject. No description can 
show forth the whole, combined oot of marble dome, 
fair minarets, and fragrant garden. Words cannot 
express the multitudinous richness of its ortjamenta* 
tioOj perfection of form, and minuteness of deco* 
ration, each lending assistance to the other. This 
is the true charm of the Taj. It is iUte unto one 
of those daughters of the gods, who were most 
divinely fair. It is the fashion now to say that the 
Taj is lacking in strict architectural beauty.” 

A well known wiiter states, “It is too pure, 
too holy to be the work of human hands. Angles 
must have brought .it from heaven and a glass 
case should be thrown over it to preserve it from 
each breath of air.” Another writer says. “The 
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truth is that the Taj ia not, aa an architectnral 
group, altogether satisfactory. No doubt in parts 
of the Taj genius is brought into jeohardy by un¬ 
skillfulness; but the divine gift prevails. If a man 
possesses the sentiment of form, the Taj will 
please him. As we sit on the steps of one of the 
minarets in the cool air of the evening and gsM 
upon the marble dome and the smooth, broad 
part of the marble, warm in the rays of the setting 
sun, across the nemory comes KeaU’—.me In 
form and shape, compact and beautiful’; What 
has been said of teats ‘St. Affne$’ Evi may be app¬ 
lied to the Taj—“A monody of dreamy richness. 

Mr. Oscar Browning, Camdridge Professor 

observes: “There are morningitesandeveningites, 
moonlighters and mid-dayers, but they are aU 
agreed that the Taj is the one incomparable 

building in India and in the world...See 

the Taj, it will fascinate you so as to deprive yon 

of all power of laudatory expression and It wll 
haunt you ever after till your dying-day. Itwill 
float in the clear Tuscan air above the bell tower 
of Giatts and arise across the lagoon bewde the 

Doge’s palace at St. Mark’s.” 

The first impression of Samuel Smith, member 
of the Parliament of England in his book as follow 
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‘Va stood spell—bonnd for a few minutes as this 
lovely apparition; it hardly seems of the earth 
earthy. It is more like a dream of celestial beauty. 
No words can describe It We felt that all 
previous sights were dimmed io comparison. No 
such effect is produced by the frist view of St* 
Peler^s or Milan or Colonge Cathedrals; they are 
all majestic, but this U enchantment itself. So 
perfect is form that all other structures seem 
clumsy. The first impression is that of a temple 
of white ivory draped in white Brussels lace. The 
exquisite carving and tcacery on the walls look 
like lace rather than sculptures. A beautiful 
dome crowns this building and four graceful 
minarets stand at each angle some distant apart; 
they remind one of the Eddystone Light House 
built of white marble. Such is the dazzling white 
ness that it looks like a work of art when first 
unveiled. 

J. Talboys Wheeler observes: "It is lovely be¬ 
yond description but the lovelinets is feminine. It 
awakes ideas of fair complexioned beauty^ the soul 
is dead; the form,the charm,the grace of beaafy are 
lingering there. The walls are like muslin dresses, 
radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like lace veils’^ 
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asked my wife/ ‘'says Sleeman In his Ram* 
bUa and RecoUacHons, “whea she had gone over 
it,what she thought of the building. ‘I caoDOl’ said 
she. tell you what i think, for I know not how to 
criticise such a building, but I can tell you what 
I feel. 1 would die to-morrow to have such another 
over me. This is what many a lady has felt no 
doubt,** 

An extract from Bayard Taylor’s introductory 
remarks^—“If there was nothing else in India, this 
alone would replay the journey. The disUot view 
of this matchless edifice satisfied me that its fameiis 
well deserved. So pure, so gloriously perfect did 
ic appear, that I almost feared to approach it lest 
the charm should be broken**. Further says, 
"Thera is no mystery, no sense of partial failure 
about the Taj. A thing of perfect beauty and of 
absolute finish in every detail, it might pass for 
the work of a genie, who knew nought of the 
weakness and ills with which mankind is beset**, 

A writer says “White the sepulchral works 
adorning the valley of the Nile wUl be regarded 
as wonders of act for, their solidity of constouct- 
ion and subUmity of coucepUon ; the Taj at 
Agra shall always call forth the admiration of 
mankind for its being the most exquisite specimen 
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of human architecture and the most goi^eoQs ro' 
mance of wedded love”. 

“No description, however vivid or precise,” 
observes the late Bishop Frenchj ‘‘No colouring 
however brilliant or varied even if supplemented 
with painting or drawing, can give one a correct 
idea of the Taj for its nobleness, an edifice un- 
paralled in the annals of Eastern Architecture”. 

His Royal Highness, Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales observes: “Most writers who have tried 
their hands at a description of liie I’aj set out 
with the admission that it is indescribable,and then 
proceed to give some idea” of it. 

The Taj was commenced in the year 1631, 
the fourth year after his accession to the throne. 
Several des^ns were prepared by the masters of 
the art from distant lands, but it was Afandi’s a 
native of Turkey which was ap^oved. From this 
a wooden model was constructed in 1630, the very 
year of Mumtae Mahal’s death. 

It was raised by Shahjahan at the cost of so 
much labour and money simply in compliance 
with the laat wishes of his Queen—to the effect 
that a building of onrivalled magnificence should 
be erected over her grave* For the construction 
of this mirade of architecture, Shahjahan invited 
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to his court a)] the eminent architects, masons an(3 
artiste in hU own territories as well as from, foreign 
countries such as Persia, Arabia and Turkey, 
Mohamad fsa Afandi a native of Turkey was the 
chiel architect and Mohammad Sharif of Samar¬ 
kand wag bis assistant, each drew a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 per month. Amanat Khan of Shiraz was 
Tughrawriter (salary Rs. 1,000). Mohammad Khan 
of Shiraz and Wahib Khan of Baghdad were the 
caligraphers (pay Rs. 600 each). Ismail Khan of 
Turkey was the domemaker ^payRs.500). ManoKar 
Lai of Kanaaj, Manohar Singh and Mannalal of 
Lahore were the mosaidsts (Rs. 500 each). Kazim 
Khan of Lahore was the Kalas-Maker (Rs. 200 ). 
Mohammad Hanif of Agra was the Chief Engineer. 
Zadir Zaman Khan of Arabia was the general 
artist. Ata Mohammad of Bukhara was the 
sculptor; Amir Ali, RaushanKhan and Baldao Das 
of Multan were flower sculptors. Abdullah of Delhi, 
Moh. Sajjanof Balkhand Shukrullah of Multan 
were masons. Mukcamat Khan and Mir Abdal| 
Kasim were the Inspectors General of the 
several branches. In short the services of the; 
most skilful men of the age of Asiatic or^in were 
secured. The whole gang of labourers including 
the designers, caligraphers, draftsmen, sculptors, 
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masons, mopatctsts, in layers, domemiker and 
general artists numbered about 20,000, for whose 
accomodation a small town, named after the de* 
ceased Empress, Mumtazabad^ncw known as 
Tajganj—was built adjacent to it. 

Mystery enshrouds the name of the designer 
of the plan of the Taj. The perfect symmetry of 
its exterior, the aiial grace of its dome and min* 
arels the beautiful floral design, wonderful orna* 
mentation and decoration, the charming mosaic 
work, the exhcberant style and extremely beauti¬ 
ful design, has led many a European historian to 
belive that the designer of the Taj was an Italian. 
This misconception has ariseu on account of a 
statement of Father Manrique, a Spanish monk of 
Spain who was at Agra in 1641) gives the credit 
to an Italian, Gernimo Veroneo. 

The well known travellers, Bernier, Tavernier 
and Thevnot who visited the Taj in Shahjahan’s 
reign are quite silent on the subject and have 
not mentioned Geronimo Veroneo in their 
historicil records of great value, but on other 
hand they have declared it to be monument of 
purely oriental conception which is sufficient to 
show that Indians were not ignorent of architect are. 
The information on which Father Marique got 



wa« not first hand for Votoneo had died before he 
arrived in Indie. 

Peter Monday, who was here at Agra, 
received a visit from Geronimo Veroneo in the 
first week of January 1631. He mentions him as a 
goldsmith in Shahjahan’s service. Sir R.C. Temple 
in the iatrodoction of Peter WundoyN Travels 
writes: “It is notc*worthy, however, that though 
this budding (raj) was in course of construction 
while Munday was in residence at Agra and 
Veroneo was personally Imown to him, yet he says 
nothing of the Italian’s connection with the work- 
Had Veroneo really been the architect, it is 
unlikely that so accurate a chronicler as Monday 

would have failed to mention the fact...The 

details are of special interest, as we have no other 
account of the Taj by an English Traveller at 
this date.*’ 

Havel), the well known historian, writes, ‘‘It 
is even belived that one Geronimo Veroneo, an 
Italian, who was then in Moghul service, sub¬ 
mitted designs for Shahjahan’s inspection, a fact 
which has led many writers into the error of 
supposing that the Taj as completed was actually 
designed by him. The des^n eventually accept¬ 
ed was by Ustad Isa Khan....-.The artistic history 
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of the period and the style of workmanship of the 
Taj, all testify in a remarkable way to their 
accuracy and the falseness of theory that the 
European directed the designs of the building^’. 

And in above all the Badthahnama the 
anthorative record of the time makes no mention 
of thia italian. 

The other belief namely that Austin de Bor* 
deauv, a French Jeweller was employed in the 
mosaic work of the laj. It may be true that he 
was employed by Shahjahanin preparing the 
I’eacock Throne and some other metal deco¬ 
ration in the Taj and other palaces. But how 
can he made responsible for the stone work 
which though similar in technique is totally 
diflerent in design from Florentine pietr a dura, 
Mf. J. F. Fanthom says, ‘There is no foundation 
whatever for the allegation that a Venetian or 
Frenchman had a hand in des^ning or the cons* 
tructionofthe Taj. This is a pare fabrication 
of the European brain”. 

As regards materials for tbe building, the 

white Makrana marble was brought from Jaipur, 

the red sandstone from the neighbour hood of 
Fetehpuf Sikri, diamond from Panna, turquoise 
from Tibet, Japds and laauli from Ceylon, jasper 
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from Combay, milachite from Rassia, cofueltan 
from Baghdad, chrysolite from the Nile aad various 
other precious stone aad jewels from various parts 
of the world. Some of these were pr^eated to 
the emperor by the rulers of other countries or by 
the nobles of his own kingdom. 

THE LADY OF THE TAJ 
The lady, exalted of the Palaoes, wonder of the 
Age, who rests in the Taj which has become the 
resort ot pilgrims of all creeds and oatioos was 
the beloved consort of Shahjahan. Her name was 
Arjumand Banu Begum, better known by title 
Mumtaz WahaJ. She was born in 1592, and was 
the daughter of the shrewd minister, Yamin-od- 
daula Asaf Khan (son of Itmad«ud-daak,and brother 
of the celebrated Empress Nurjahan). In 1612, 
at the age of ninteen years, she was married to 
Prince Khurram, afterwards the Empreror Shah- 
jahan, when Jahangir conferred upon her the title 
of Mumtaa Mahal or ‘‘Exalted of the Palace^^ 
Mumtaz Mahal was noted for her beauty, 
acomplishment and tender-hearted sympathy for 
the poor and distressed. She was the keeper of 
the Royal Seal and .was consulted in all important 
affairs of state. Her interces^on saved the lives 
of many condemned to death. She remained with 


her consort like his shadow throughout her life, 
snd accompanied him in his campaigns. Their love 
for each other was strong and troe during the seven¬ 
teen years of their married life. 

In 1629, when Shahjahan left Agra, in the 
second year after his accession to the throne, to 
crush the rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi, the 
Governor of Deccan, Mumtaz Mahal accompanied 
him and closed her eyes in death looking despair- 
ingly at her Lord at the age of 39, after giving 
birth to her fourteenth child, a daughter, Her re¬ 
mains were temporarily deposited in the garden of 
Zenabad at Buihanpur for six months, where the 
Emperor was then encamped, and were transferred 
to Agra to the garden of Raja Man Singh, which 
was selected for her permanent interment and 
which was then owned by Raja Jai Singh, who 
compensated by the gift of another property from 
the Empreror’s private estate. On reaching its 
destination, the coffin was deposited in the opening 
area of the Taj garden, where it remained for nine 
years till the tomb where it now rests was ready 
for its reception, 

Shahjahan's grief was intense. Foe several 
weeks he refused to see any of his courtiers, or to 
transact any business of state. He and his court 
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assumed the white habilments of fhe deepe^ 
mouTOiDg* Ne music OP festivities were allowed, 
the wearing of Jewels, the use of perfumes and lux¬ 
uries of all kinds were forbidden. He even con¬ 
templated resigning the throne and dividmg the 
Empire among his sons. In two years his hair 
turned silver grey. Eachfriday he visited her grave 
and had read over it the or prayers prescrib¬ 

ed for the benefit of the dead. 

The foiyidatioi) were laid deep in the heart of an 
Emperor for whorae a suddenly darkened universe 
held but one ambition, one object in life, namly to 
build a tomb for his wife, that should surpass any¬ 
thing the world had ever seen before, op ever 
would again. 

Between the fine gate of red sandstone and the 
grond portal of the Taj, lies a spacious quadrangle 
enclosed by rooms, which was known by the name 
of Jilo Khana, measurment are given as 412 feet 
north and south, by 471 feet east and west was 
completed about 1653. Most of these rooms have 
now disappeared. Here a bazar was also held in 
great pomp and splendour. 

The usual approach to the Taj is by the west, 
handsomely built of red sandstone. Outside this 
gate on the left side is a mausoleum of red sand- 


stone. It jrtands on an elevated square measuring 
156 feet cachway and contain two uninscribed 
marble tombs in the central chamber. It Is said 
that it was erected In meroory of the Maids of 
Honour in the service of Murotaz Mahal. It is diffi 
cult to find as to who lies buried In it. But as the 
tradition goes the above belief seems to be true. 

Outside the western gate, on the right a few 
steps lead to a high platform over which stands a 
dome-crowned Mausoleum measuring i37 feet 
eachside. Here sleeps Satl-un-Nisa who was the 
favourite lady-in-waiting to Mumtaz Mahal. She 
was a childless widow and the sister Jahangir’s 
poet laureuete, Talib Amli. After the death of 
the Lady of the Taj she stayed watbing by her 
grave for six months at Bcrhan pur, there after 
she accompanied the coffin to Agra. She was 
a highly accomplished lady and a skilled linguist 
and was appointed governess to Jahanara Begum 
eldest and favoorite daughter of Shahjahan. 

The neighboorlcg mosque known as Fatehpur 
Mosque was erected, in order that prayer might 
ccQBtantly be offerd up for the repose of the soul» 
The court is paved and measures 103 ft. by 55 ft. 

Outside the east gateway, stands another 
Mausoleum of one of Shahjahan's wives Sirhindi 
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Begum. The J>uilding is eight sided with twenty 
four arebes with an octagonal hall and a verandah. 
The dome of the tomb U highly ornamented with 
mosaics and is a piece of admirable workmanship. 

THE MAIN GATE OF THE TAJ 

The Main Gateway, l5l feet by 117 feet rising 
to a height of 100 feet, stands on a red sandstone 
platform 211 feet square. The three—stoned 
gateway of red sandstone has externally a central 
apged•entrance at front and back, framed with 
marble bands, inscribed in black slate with texts 
frcm Korav, in the Tughra character, inviting the 
Pore of Heart to enter the Gardens of Paradise. 
The mcsc notable feature to be particularly studi¬ 
ed are the inscriptions which look uniform in size 
from top to bottom. They do not look bigger at 
the bottom then they are at the top—80 feet high. 
The caligrapher was surely a perfect master of 
practical optics. 

Entering the gateway from the south, the first 
objects of interst is its two fold-gate, lOi feet wide 
made of an alloy composed of e^ht diflerent 
metals. It is said that there was originally two 
silver gates which cost Fs. 1,27,000 and which 
were studded with 1,100 brass nails, each with 
a head made of a Soaat rupee. These are said 
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to have been melted down by the Jats when they 
sacked Agra. 

The four smaller sides of the hall have each 
ti staircase leading up to a storey above. Of the 
four staircases on the third storey, two godown 
to the first floor and the other two are closed in 
the middle. Want of acqaaintance with this cause 
puzzle, and the visitor keeps going up and down 
from one room to the other, without finding 
a clue to the starting place* It will be useful to 
know that the stairs in the north—eastern 
rooms are interrupted midway. Under the vaulted 
roof in the octagonal chamber hangs beautiful 
lamp of Persian style in the centre. This was 
presented by Lord Curzon. On the left side, a few 
steps lead to Che Taj Museum. Here a good many 
scenes, pictures of the Taj and the intresting sights 
of Agra and such like can be seen. 

The garden is reached from the Main Gate* 
way by steps before Its north (inner) entrance. 
It is a square of 971 feet bounded by a Great 
Basement on the north; by the platform before 
the cloisters on the south] and by high walls with 
embattled prapets on the east and west The east 
wall is pierced by a gateway at its south end, and 
the west wall by one at its north end. At the 
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centre o! each wall is a three storied Baradari, 
each 73 feet 9 inches by 22 feet 9 inches, and at its 
sonth end a iwo-storied oct^onal tower bearing 
a pavilion. The garden >$ divided into four par- 
UTT€8 by four footpaths paved with slabs of red 
^ndstone and masonry channela. These four 
great patUrus are also sub-divided by footpaths 
to form arteen paterrei. The oldest tree in the 
garden is a “Simur* or cotton tree (Asoka^ with 
its girth nearly SO feet and is reputed to be 425 
years old. It stands towards the eastern side, 
below the Jaroait Khana. 

The Taj garden was once a most beautiful 
spot, iDnumerabla varieties of fragrant flowers 
delighted the scene and loaded the breezes with 
their aromatic odour. A great variety of d^wious 
fruits were produced. M. M. Ahmad 
his Taj. “The rosy l^ht of the morning, ® Gen¬ 
ing shade, the refreshing dew, the* flowers in 
bloom perfuming the air, the cuckoo’s cheerful 
notes, the fitful glimmer of the fireflies, the merry 
dance of the fish in the marble basin, fhe melo* 

■ aies of sweet warblers on the smiling green, these 
were the enchantments of a scene, which needed 
the graphic pen of a Ruskin to depict in all its 
vividness and reality’’. 
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The Marble Tank, 43 feet 3 inches ioternally, 
has five single—jet foanlains. The tank, always 
kept full pf water, stands in the centre of a marble 
cased platform, 74 feet 6 inches square exlernaljy 
by five feet high Fishes of different colours can 
be seen in its water. It is 412 feet from the plat* 
form of the main gate and the distance ffom this 
to fhe basement of the Mausoleum is 43S feet* 

The maosoleum stands on a double platform; 
the first one of red sandstone, is 995 feet -by 365 
feet and 4 ft. higher than the garden foot path and 
in the centre stands the second marble platform 
18 feet 6 inches higher than the first platform and 
22 ft. 6 inches above the ground and measures 
313 feet square. 

At each corner of the marble platform, stands 
a lofty matble minaret, like grave and kindly 
sentinels keeping guard over beauty, rising to a 
height of 162 feet 6 inches above the ground and 
possesses three gallaries profusely decorated with 
flowers of various patterns and inlaid with beauti¬ 
ful ornamental designs in various colours, no stmc- 
ure of the kind can compare with this in beauty 
and shape. It has a flight of 154 steps in the 
interior, leading to the pavilion at the top. 

The mausoleum proper is in the centre of the 
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raarble basement measuring 185 feet square with 
a central archway at each of the four sides 66 feet 
6 inches high. There are four eight sided rooms 
on the four sides and the diagonal measuring 26 

feet 8 inches. The floor is nicely paved with 
octagonal pieces of marble. The other four large 
rooms are square each side measuring 15 feet 11 
inches. A gallery connects both sets of rooms. 
A walk through these rooms ultimately brings the 
visitor back to the starting point. The Wdlls» 
ceiling,screens and gelleries are of pure marble po¬ 
lished and shining and are beautifully engraved 
and ornamented with plants inscribed. Mositcs 
and arabesques are seen here in perfection, the 
entire interior is exquisitely dscorated with 
emeralds, sapphires, onyx, cornelian, jasper and 
other precious stones which are profusely used in 
erecuting the inimitable inlaid work. The walls 
and arches are inscribed in Tughra character with 

texts from the Holy Koran in black slate. 

In conformity with Mohammadan custom the 
real graves are in the crypt immediately under 
the central chamber and a flight of stairs from the 
marble platform descends into the underground 
vaulted chamber where the remains of the Lady 
the Taj “Mamtaz” and Shahjahan be deposited. 
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Above this vaolted chamber, is an octagonal room, 
in the centre is the cenotaph of the Empress, and 
about six inches apart and a little hig:hep is the 
cenotaph of her Lord, Sbabjaban. In Shahjaban’s 
time a gold railing profusely itaadded with gems 
was fixed to protect the tomb, erected at a cost of 
6 lakhs of rupees, bot'it was removed in 1€42 lor 
fear of theft and was subsequently replaced by this 
marble screen, in the days of Aurangzeb which 
took 10 years to construct at a cost of Rs. 50,000. 
A pall of pearlds which used to cover the tomb of 
Mumtaz at the time ot'Shabjahan’s reign, disappe* 
9 red long ago, together with the silver doors of 
the mausolem, be lived to have been carried off by 
plunders. 

This marble screen or rather encloser or 
Mnhaj jar round the cenotaph Is a net work in mar* 
ble most elegantly executed gasing at it makes it 
almost seem as through a spider had been at work 
in marble. The indescribaly lovely screen displays 
a flower border in coloured mosaic, ao minutely 
worked that no lesa than aixty'one tiny pieces of 
many shaded gems are united in one rose. It is 6 
feet 2 inches high, and is eight ^aided, each being 
12 feet 2 inches in length. To the south, fadng the 
entranfr gate, the enclosure is open for the 
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passage of people. The surface is smooth and vel¬ 
vety. Really, the eye of Jean Gonjoti, a German 
Bilon would have appreciated it were he living. 
To 1909, Lord Curzon presented the beautiful 
bronze lamp inlaid with gold and silver, from 
Egypt, now hanging over the centre of the dome. 
In a word the superfine arabesques, super-excellent 
mosaic?, the most beautiful frescoes, the most att¬ 
ractive paintings, the artistic inscriptions, the mar¬ 
vellous caligraphy have all been done most exqui¬ 
sitely. An admirer says, '^The firmanent with his 
myriads of eyes never described on the earth another 
mansion so splendid, so graceful, and so elegent**. 

Both graves are of white marble exquisitely 
and elaborately inl^d with mosaic rn semi-precious 
stons, and bear the names of Che Empress and 
Emperor with the year and date when they expir¬ 
ed. Mam tax Mahal died in 1629 and Sbahjahan 
in 1666 A.0. The tomb of Mamtax Mahal bears 
the ninety-nine names of the God very beautifully 
inscribed together with some passage from the 
Holy Koran, meaning **Do not make us, O Lord 
to bear what we have not strength to bear. He 
is God, besides whome there U no God, who 
knowth both the future and the present’* and so 
on. The tomb of Sbahjahan also bears similar 
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inscriplioiis’ Despair not of the mercy of God ; He 
forgiveth all sins”. Again" we shall have yoar 
rewards on the day of jndgement.The pre¬ 

sent life is delusive and per para to ry.^' 

The epitaph of Mumtaz Mahal’s tomb ie 
inscribed and the inccriplioo when translated, 
means this *The illumined tomb ol Arjaraand 
Banu B^um, called Mamtaz Mahal who died in 
the year 1040 A. H, ( 1630 A. D. ); as Mumtaz 
from this world pass away, the hurs (fatries ) of 
heaven come down at once to greet, the angels 
for her date of death did say t “In heaven may 
always be Mumlaz’s seat”. The epitaph of the 
Emperor Shahjahan’s tomb also bears an inscirpt- 
ion which, when translated meanst—The sacred 
sepulchre of his most Exalted Majesty, dweller of 
paradise, the second lord of constellation, the king 
Shahjahan, may his mausoleum ever flourish, 
1076 A. H. (1666 A. D.)'*. 

The dome crowned by a flora] cap and gilt 
spike with a crescented end, stands in the centre of 
the roof. It is 50 feet in diameter and coverd with 
floral ornamentationi rises to a hdght of 243 feet 
and 6 inches above tbe garden level and is 270 feet 
from the level of the river arnl is 5 feet more than 
Kutab Mioar at Delhi* 
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Shahjahan had the infection of building an* 
other mausoleutn for himself oc the other side of 
the Jamna, a fit counterpart of the Taj, and of 
connecting the two by a marble bridge. The foun¬ 
dation had already been laid* when the scrambling 
for power amOngst his sons and the emperor's 
captivity put an end to the scheme. After Shah- 
jahan's deaths Aurangzeb had the remains of his< 
father interred by the side of Mumtaa, said he 
“The rtmains of my parents, shoud lie hurried 
side by side, as they loved eachother so strong]y’^ 
Aurangzeb had no eye for architectarai beauty. 
He watchword was economy* To built another 
mausoleum like the Taj» thought he, would be 
'^wasteful andridiculons excess". 

“To see the outside of Taj Mahal, moonlight; 
to see the inside daynght’*. 

Visit it by moonlight and later by daytight if 
you must. By moonlight its seductron is irresistible 
Sit on the steps by the entrance gate and watch 
the moon-drift above the trees and the ring of silver 
light stealing round the base of the domean dalaba¬ 
ster is to evoke ideas too rough for this intimate 
fevelation of beauties withheld from the indiscreet 
and prying day. The ^dow of the Taj are not 
black but something between umber and violet; 
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and tie marble itself, glimmering under the dusky 
velvet of the sky, hints at the warmath and soft 
texture of life. You note the tender half tones 
growing upon the smooth and rounded surfaces as 
a young lover, sitting with his mistress by a moon* 
light window, might watch the faint shadows 
hovering over the warm whiteness of satin throat 
and wory shoulder. 

If you must visit it in the broad light of nooT;- 
day then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wonder a while about the gardens where you 
will find equisite glimpses of snowy setructures so 
light and graceful that they seem to rest on air; 
of bouyant cupola and climbing campauile. There 
is grandeur as well as beauty. Enter (he central 
shrine and in the subdued light that penetrates 
through the double set of marble lattice screens in 
the day time, you will appreciate the mysterious 
depths and the jewelled sprays and garlands and 
touches of coloured marble with which the unerr* 
ing judgment of the artist has been value to the 
balance of the scheme. 

MOSQUE 

To the west of the Mausoleum of the Taj 
stands the magnificent building of the mosque, 
meashures 18b feet by 52 feet and has an accomo* 
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dation of 539 paople. The minare of triple 
eioreyed of red sand stone, pierced with stone 
windows, screens and balustrades* The Domes are 
of white marble and the pinnacles gilt. The walls 
and ceilings are adorned with beautifies floral 
designs. 

BASSAl BUBJ 

There is a tower to the north of the Mosque 
called the Bassai Burj, and one of its sooth end, 
which has a bacH within it. From the north 
wing a staircase descends to the river and by its 
reached a passage said to be part of a tuDnei 
between the Fort and iba Xa). 

JAMAIT KHANA 

The Jamait Khana, standing to the east of the 
mausoleam, being a counterpart of the Masjid 
on the opposite side, was intended for persons (o 
collect in who joined in the celebration or cere* 
monies on the anniversary of Mumtaz MahaTs 
death. 

It Is certainly an act of a appeciation and fore* 
sightedness that Emperor Shahjahan, bad assign* 
ed the incom of thirty villages, amoonting to a 
lakh of rupeea for its nckeep and maintenance. 


ITMAD-UD-DAULA’S 

TOMB 

This famoua mausoleam of Mirza Ghiai 
Beg otherwise called Itma'ud-Daula. the Prime 
Minister of Jahangir is one of the finest examples 
in India of inlaid work in a style derived from 
Persian mosaic. It was built by Nurjahan in 
memory oS her father who lies buried here with 
his wife* Nurjahan wished to erect the masoleum 
regardless of cost and so had first intended to 
coastroct it of silver throughout, but was soon per* 
8 oaded that a structure of-such material would ba 
more liable to spoliation than one of stone. It took 
6 years to complete it and was commenced in the 
year 1622 , 

It is situated in a vast and spacious garden 
540 feet each way. The garden Itself is surrounded 
on three ndes by high walls,on the fourth side is the 
river which adds to the charm of this little gem of 
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M(^hal architecture. The garden is ceased by a 
door to the east. This door is made of red sand* 
stonej marble is used in inlay work wWch U Persi¬ 
an in style. The north and the south walls too have 
a false gate each in the centre just In front of the 
eastern gate there is a two storyed pavilion on the 
river side whence the view of the city and the river 
appears very interesting. The rooms in the first 
storey of the pavilion were once decorated with 
fresco painting in gold and bright hues. It is said 
that in summer these rooms were provided with 
Khas tattis and were used as cool retreat from the 
scorching heat of the city, of which Baber compla¬ 
ins in his memories. On the sooth of the pavilion 
is a staircase which leads to the ondergcound cha¬ 
mbers which were once used by the ladies of the 
Zenana as bath rooms. 

The mausoleum proper stands in the centre of 
the garden on a raised platform of red sandstone 
and is cmircly bnilt of pure white marble. Exten¬ 
sive inlay work has been done on all sides to 
decorate the building* The coloured stones and 
beautiful tiles used in the ornamentation attract 
the eyes of the visitor, draw hii attention and make 
him forget himself for a while. . This building 
marks the transition from the style of architecture 
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jji the days of Akbar to that of Shahjhan* The 
Hindu feeling common to Akbar’s buildings is 
completely absent here but for the roof of the 
chamber which is not dome shaped as it found in 
mansolecm in purely sarj^enfc architecture. 

llie central hall of the building contains the bodies 
of the Mirza and his wife. The cenotaphs are of the 
Khattu stone. The floor of the hall is of white mar 
ble and is richly decorated with mosaic work. On 
the walls there are inscription in Toghra forte, from 
the verses of the Holy Koran. The lower portions of 
the walls are inlaid with mosaic and the ceiling 
of the hall was formerly decorated with gold and 
silver paintings which were scraped off and destroy 
ed by the Jats. The government has restored a part 
of this painting which enables us to form an idea of 
the onginal one. The pavilion on the roof 
contains only replicas of the real tombs beneath. 
The roof of the pavilion is canopy shaped and 
rests on twelve marble pillars with marble rcreens 
of exquisite workmanship. The floor of the pavi* 
lion is ornameoled with extremely beautiful mosaic 
work. The four corner rooms contain the bodi^ 
of the brothers, sisters and other members of the 
Mirza^ family. On the four corners of the bmld« 
ing are two storeyed minareta which are reached 
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St the top by staircases within them. 

0/ Itmid‘ud-Dauia'9 tomb, Fergosson says, 
‘‘We have both systems (mosaic and inlay work) 
in great perfection.’’ 

Itmad-ud^DatjIa, a peretan adventure from 
Tehran was the father of the celebrated, Nurjahan 
and maternal grand father of the illustrious Lady 
of the Taj. After his daughter Nurjahan’s marrige 
to the Emperor Jahangir in 1511, he was soon 
made Lord High Treasurer and afterwards Prime 
Minister under Jahangir, who conferred on him the 
title of Itm^d'ud'Daula or “Reliance of the State.’' 
He retained his office till his death, ten years later 
in 1622 at Kaogra, 

CHAUBURJI 

A short distance from Itmad-ud*Daula*s Tomb 
and just in front of it lies the ‘Chanburji’, Baber’s 
temporary tomb. From here, the body of Baber 
was removed to Kabul and interred there accord* 
ing to his wish. This buildiog is no worth a visit 
but is Impoitaot from an historical point of view, 
CHINI-KA«RAWZA 

Two furlongs off the Itmad*ud*Daala*a tomb 
lies the Chini*ka*Rau 2 a so called, is coated extern* 
ally with thousands of small pieces of mosaic tUes, 
resembling procelaln, in a variety of colours and 
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delicate sliades^ carefully embedded la the face of 
the plaster covering the brickworks. The super- 
Btroctore ia, 80 feet square surmounted by a great 
bulbous dome. It is said to be the mausoleum of 
Afzal Khan, a poet of Shiras, who entered the 
service of Jahangir in 1617, and afterwards became 
Dewan (Finncia] Minister) to Shahjahan. He died 
in 1639 at Lahore. The second tomb is that 
of hia wife. 

RAM EACH 

Nearly a mile to the north from Itmad-ud* 
daula's Tomb there i$ an old garden palace on the 
left bank of the river which is known by the name 
Ram Bagh. Who was the builder of this garden 
palace is very doubtful and disputable question. 
Some writers indentify it with Babar’s Aram Bagh 
and consider it to be the place where Babar^s body 
was interred temporarly before it was sent to 
Kabul. While others consider that it is one of 
the many elegant and regularly planned pleasure* 
grounds which Baber laid out and planted with fruit 
trees and dower plants as has been described by 
him la his memories. Where as there are some who 
are of opinion that this pleasure ground was found 
by Jahangir for his favourite wife Nurjahan and 
named Bagfa*i-Nor*Afshan (Light spangled garden) 
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and that ita name was Bubseqdently changed to 
Ram Bagh by the Maratbaa daring their occapa* 

lion of Agra (1785-1803) Soma people assert that 

the change in the name from Aram Bagh m to 
Ram Bagh in dae to the calamitioua compaign 
s^ainat ^ra led by the Jata of the neighbour¬ 
ing State of Bharatpue. Mr. H. A. Newell remarks 
that the garden was planned by Baber and served 
as the temporary repository of Babar’a coffin.’^ Aa 
a matter of fact, the chauburji lying a little distance 
in front of Itmad-ad-Daola, is the palace which was 


actually the temporary place of Baber’s remains. 
The garden is sufficiently large and spamoaa 
and this much is certain that the garden however 
was the favourite resort of M<^hul Prince and 
Princees for many generation. 


AKBAR^S TOMB 

The ir.ausolenrn of Akbat, being pyramidal in 
form of unique in style has no pa railed •among 
Persian or other Saracenic monuments. Architects 
agree that the design was evolved from a Budd¬ 
hist Vihara and in its arabesque tracery Hindu 
carving and Budhist form, the building witnesses 
the composite faith of the ruler who sleeps within it. 

The mausleum stands in the garden called 
Bahi5!tabad extends to 150 acres and ia enclosed by 
battled walls 25 feet high. On the foul corner 
stand 4 beautiful octagonal bastions, 43 feet high 
and crowned with domes excepting the one in the 
north-west corner. There is a beautiful sandstone 
gate-way in the middle of each wall. The one on 
the west side was used as a Mosque. The main 
gateway is to the south. It is the largest and is 
74 feet high. It is a beautiful building by itself 
and ia square io plan. At the four corners above 
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the gateway stands 4 minarets of white marble 
which are 86 feet 6 inches high from the roof. The 
minarets are three storyed and circaUr in shape. 
They are reached to their summits by the staircases 
within. The exterior portion of the building is pro* 
fusely decorated with the marble inlay work which 
though beautiful indicates that the designers were 
unaccustomed to this method of decoration. The 
interior of the central areh is also beautifully inlaid 
with marble in the style which became the chief 
characteristic of the later Moghul buildings. There 
are a number of apartments in the building. The 
big arched chamber above the portion is known as 
Naubat Khana or music gallery. Here kattle drums 
were beaten In honour of the dead at dawn and 
again one watch after sunrise. Formerly the doors 
of the maingate were of sandal wood which were 
either carried off by the Jats during their short 
occupation of Agra or destroyed daring the Mutiny 
of 1857 

At the tomb of Akbar on the arch over the main 
gate some peraan inscription in the Tughra chara¬ 
cter are written which, when translated mean *— 

'*0 / vihU a jiUa$ant air it u i tetter than (?la< cf 
tU garden of heaven ; [Z) 01 viKai leiUr fotfndaUan it ie; 
telUf than thal of heaven ; {3) There are thotiMiuis <4 Aavee 
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/of Mn M the Mwtn ; (4) Thirt are thousand of gardens 
for Wm and iht earlh is a sfationery heaven ; (i) The pen 
of the mason of death vrote on IVta ; (d) U ie the 

heaven for your rut for ever.** And to on. 

Some rhymes are carved on the arches of the 
four walls of the portal of the Main Gate, a few 
after tratiBlation are given below:*^ 

** By the order of Ood, \ohoie the high and dignity; - 
That hie kiiigdom is unchangealile ; he {Ahlar) become 
king intheteyrU by the grace ofQod; ehadcgoof God 
teas upon ftm; {me changer in every moment, never remains 
in the one toay with anybody ; tchen he asunded t&e throne, 
he eonirotted the whole vorld ; Ae toas generous merei/ul and 
fcfiunate he controVed the world and left; hie soul woe like 
the eun and <Ae moon : may it be enlightened by the 
of the light ef tAe Almighty power and so on." 

The tomb proper is sitaated in centre of the 
garden and is connected with all the four gates by 
rused and broad pathways. The marble platform 
on which the tomb is erected covers an area of 
400 feet square. The building is a five storeyed. 
The storeys above the ground Boor beoomming 
smaller and smaller, as the tomb ascends higher 
and higher. Thus the whole assumes a tapering 
shape like a Bodhist Vihara. Each of the five stor* 
eys of the main building is surrounded by arcaded 
cloisters,the series on the ground floor being sovast 
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that a British dragoon, once quartered there 
occupied only a fraction of the avilabls space. 

The interior of the mausoleum is reached thro* 
ugh an arched porch on the south decorated with 
marble mosaic. The hall into which the archway 

open was once decorated with raised stucco work 
coloured in gold and blue, which was scraped off 
‘ by JatB but were partially restored at great cost by 
the order of Lord Curson before the visit of Prince 
and PrifKess of Wales in 1905, just to convey an 
idea of the original. 

A sloping passage leads to the mortuary cham¬ 
ber where sleeps beneath the simple tomb stone of 
marble the great Moghul Emperor, Akbar, the 
Great. The grave is simple according to the wish 
of the emperor. Formerly rich rugs were spread 
on the floor, a canopy of gold and &lver brocade 
was used to cover the tomb, and beside the tomb 
were placed the great emperor’s sword, shield, 
turban, gilded books and shoes which are said to 
have been carried away by the Jats. The entire 

chamber was once decorated with painted over in 
gold. It is remarkable to note that dome above the 
hall is 74 feet high, while that of the Taj is 84 feet. 

William Finch who visited Agra, sir years 
after the death of Akbar, says * ‘‘Here, within a 
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roand fair coffin of gold, Jieth the body of the 
monarch, who aometimes thought the world too 
little for him. This tomb is much worshipped 
both by Moors and Gentiles, who hold him for 
a gr^ saint. The tomb was not finished at my 
departure (1511) but lay covered with a white sheet 
interwoven with gold flowers. By his side stands 
sword and shield, and on a small pillow his^j^ 
ban and thereby two or three fair gilded 
At bis feet stand the shoes and a rich baslt and 
ever. Every one approaching mike his rewrence 
and pats off his shoes, bringing in his hand sweet 
smelling flowers to scatter cn the carpet”. 

The second, third and the fourth storeys are 
of the same derign as in the first. The upper 
roost storey is the most interesting. It was built 
by Emperor Jahangir. It is built entirely of pure 
while marble. The fretted marble trellised walls, 
tessellated marble pavement and the cenotaph 
hewn out of solid block of white marble make 
the doisitcred enclosure of surpassing beauty and 
interest. The cenotaph occupies the central posi¬ 
tion, is one piece and weighs 400 ma^ds* At 
the bead of the cenotaph ii a marble pedestal in 
the hollowed recess, traditionasays Chat it supported 
the great diamond Koh-i-Noor. 
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The cpper storey is now open to the sky but 
this wag formerly according to Finch who des« 
cribed the cenotaph in 1611 was covered by a 
rich tent. He adds (hat it was roofed over by a 
dome of “most curious white and speckled marble, 
the ceiling to be of pure sheet gold richly in 
wrought”. 

There are thirty six Persian rhymes carved on 
the arches of thirty small apartments, nine on each 
side. Thf whole go to make a poem of interest 
which tells all about Akbar^i greatness. 

Tht potsn on (rawtoiion m«o*w, the name of the 
King of mortal, that his Mnff U free from mortali'if ; aU the 
Kinge of fhe uofZd, ast from Xiw», Qit ouwer of throne, oroom 
and ring ; this being of his is (As dedaration of jwtiae and 
generoeity; Be produced the hoo ^^rorlds vith 1A« fxUmal 
generosity of hie; Eshid one and Ut the other eome h tight; 
if ^ucA a hin-g were to ltv« in <Ae \oorld, AiV being tr*V be (Ae 
ehadcvr of the providence: the 62 years ioert longer t^n the 
$ hundred in whidt the ehadtneof Qod ioae upon A^dfar the 
King. He eonguered the vnrtd in firstauack.hy the of eye 

AfotM he ieeu^ orders; like that of Qod'f, msroy Aw kindness 
was all over; for a pttioi of 26 years in the toorU, As ruled 
in this way in ths vorld, he managed the whole ioorld by 
JttsUcsf* and so on. 

There w also on insoription at lAe head of the cenofapA, 
Anah.O-Ahbar,*'{Gop ie great,)and at ihs fool "Jilba Jalahu;* 
(Magnificent is Bis CfU^)and round about the osnoiaph, 
the ninety ntns nanwj ^ the Ahnighly are carved tn aUo 
teKevo in a remarkably fine Arabic tracery. 

The maosoleum was designed and commenced 
by Akbar and completed by his son Jahangir. 
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Akbar died in 1605 and in the third year of his 
reign, Jahangir made a pilgrimage on foot to his 
father*8 tomb and was so much dissatisfied with 
the place that he caused the greater part to be 
demolished and entirely reconetracted at a cost 
of fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

On the level of the platform the mortuary 
chamber is surrounded by smaller chambers which * 
contain the tombs of two cf Akbar’s daughters, 
Shakrom^Niea and Aram Bano Begum and Mirza 
Sulairaan a son of the emperor Shah Alam il 
Numerous other buil.lngs aod remains lie 
between Agra and Sikaodara but they are purely 
of historical interest Delhi Gate, The tombs cf 
Ladli Begum, her brother Faizi and her father 
Sheikh Mubarak. Kandhri Bagh where is buried 
the first wife of Sbahjahan; a curious statue of a 
horse in red Sandstone which is said to have been 
built by a rich man wtiose favourite horse and 
Sais were killed at the spot; Mausoleum of Saha* 
dat Khan, Chief Treasurer cf Sbahjahan and of 
Sadiq Khan, one cf the spiritual guides of Akl^r, 
Sikandra is now a village, 5 miles from Agra. 
After capturing Agra, Sikandar Lodi laid out the 
town of Sikandara in 1492, The many ruins of 
the buildings lying about the road from Agra to 
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Sikandra formed a part of tbe city of Agra in 
these days. In 1495 be built the famous Baradari 
which in 1623 was adopted by Jahangir as the 
tomb for his mother, Marium*uz-Zamani, the 
Hindu wife of Akbar. The tomb, to*day, is in a 
perfect state of preservation although the other 
neighbouring mosques and tombs are in ruins. 

JAMA MASJID 

This splendid mosque was built by Jahanara, 
the eldest daughter of Shahjahao, who remained 
unmarried a]] her life and was the nurse and cons* 
taritcompainont of her father during the days of his 
capivity within the Fort at Agra. She was a saintly 
woman and a good connoitsear of arc and archite¬ 
cture. It is said Chat most of the marble edifices 
erected by Shahjahan were inspired by her. She 
was the only individual whome Aurangaeb respec* 
ted and feared. 

The moeque stands opposite the Agra Fort 
station and was erected at a cost of five lakhs of 
rupees. Ic was commenced in 1644, completed in 
16^9, a year after the completion of the Taj. 

The centra] arch is more than 40 feet high, 
and there are minor arches on either side. The 
building is made of rose sandstone. The three 
domes on the roof being inlaid with thin lines of 
marble. 


FATEHPUR S1KRI 

No rolic of Indias historic past can make a 
mere lasting impression upon the mind of the 
visitor from overseat^ than the deserted city of 
Fatepur Sikri, an enduring monuments to the 
greatest Mobamadan Emperor of India has ever 
known, Akbar, Twenty four miles from Agra 
in a great plain unrelived by the smallest hill 
stands the dead city defying the ravages of 
timej where once the Great Moghul held his court, 
there now sKiik at night howling Jackals, their 
weird cries echoing through the silent courtyards t 
empty buildings and silence only surrounds Its 
stately beauty. The story of the buildings of 
this red sandstone city is one of the most romm- 
ajitic in Indian history. Moreover a modern 
mind can cnly roarved at the despotic power which 
caused a second imposing citadel to be erected 
within a few miUe of the original capital at Agra 
merely to fuifil a sudden whim. 


ss 

Akber had one great sorrow, that ho had no 
issue up to the age of twenty seven and ail his 
chjldern had died in infancy, and it was his cheif 
ambition to have a son, At the village of Sikci, 
which was a home of stone-cutters worked in the 
neighbouring quarries, dwelt a Mohamsdan saint 
Shaik Salim Chlsti. The saint was a descendant 
‘ of a family renowned for religion and good works 
that of Sheikh Faride-i-Shikarganj, He took the 
name ofT^hisbti in honour of his father, a holy 
man from chist in Persia. Wonderful stories of 
his godliness miraculous powers reached the 
Great Mogul. While returning from a cimpaign 
against rebellions. Uzbeb nobles, Akbar hilted 
at Sikri and on meeting the saint, fell at his feet. 
The holy man was ttsUing his beads even 
before he had heard Akbar,told him that his desire 
would be grant and advised to sent his Hindu wife 
to reside at Sikri. 

It was not long before Akbar came to know 
that his Hindu wife, Mariuai-Us-Zamani,the sister 
of Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber, was preguantt 
Akbar built a palace near the mosque which came 
to be known by die name of Rang Mahal, and be 
sent his pregnant wife to reside at Sikri, Within 
a year a child was born to the emperor in 1570. 
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Akbar’a joy knew no boond, and he named hia 
son, SaJim after the holy saint, enormous snms of 
money were given in chariety and all the state 
prisoner* were released. In gratitadefor the divine 
favour accorded to him. Akbic determined to 
erect a city and make his capital in the place 
where his prayer had met with such ready responsj. ^ 
In the year 1569 on a lonely emience, Akbar 
founded the city and began to rise the new citadel 
which was complrted by the year 1574, the year 
the Agra Fort was completed, 

It will be of interest to cite the observations of 
Ralp Finch, one of the Englishman to set foot in 
India. “Agra is a very greai dty and populous, built 
with stone, with a fair river running by it. It hath 
a fair castle with a large ditch. Prom there, we 
went toFatehpur Sikri, which is the place where 
the King kept his court. The town is larger than 
Agra but the houses and streets are not so good. 
Tbeking hathiu Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, 1,000 
elephants, 30,000 horses 1,-100 tame deer,800 con¬ 
cubines and such store of leopard tiger, buffaloes, 
cocks and hawks, that it is very strange to see. He 
keepeth a great court. Agra and Fatehpurare 
very great cities, either of them much greater than 
London. Between Agra and Fatehpor, all the 
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way 13 a market of victnala aod other things 
They have fine carts, many of them carved and 
gilt, with two wheels drawn by two Jittie bulls. 
They are decorated with eilk, or fine cloth, and 
are need as are coaches in England. The king 
is apparelled in a white mnalim tunic tied at one 
side, and a little cloth on his head coloured red 
• and yellow’’. 

The RoyanMt deserted Fatehpur Sikri was the 
Emperor*4 residence till 1585, after which toward 
the latter part of his long reign political reasons 
caused Akbar to shift his seat of Government 
to Lahore. He returned to Agra in 1600 and re- 
roained in his Agra Fort till his death in October 
1605. William Finch declares that Akbar left 
Fatehpnc Sikri owing to lack of a good water 
supply. Soon the splendid city became a resort of 
wild beasts and dangerous characters. From then 
on, Fatehpur Sikri never enjoyed the Imperial 
favour except when Mohamad Shah was made 
Emperor and crowned on Peacock throne in 1719 
held his first court there on april 14th. The court 
made but a short stay, Fatehpur Sikri was dese^ 
ted within fifty years of its foundation, the palaces 
and towers rela psed in to silence which lasts to 
this day. 


.The deserted capital ia six miles in circumference 
enclosing the city on three sides by high battled 
walls built of stone and on the fourth side being 
protected by an artificial lake. The lake have 
been drained off as it tendered the neighbourhood 
unpealihy. ThewaUsare about 11 incheg thick 
at the top incloding the ramparts and about 32 
feet high, were pierced by II gateways namely • 
Delhi Gate, Agra Gate< Ajmere Gate^ Gwalior 
Gate, Chandra Gate, Phool Gate, Muttra Gate, 
Lai Gate, Birpol Gate, Tehra Gate and Chor 
Gate with small doors. 

The journey from Agra, is 24 miles, can be 
readdy reached by Road or train. A train leaves 
Agra Fort station early in the morning at about 7 
and returns from Fatebpur Sikri io the evening, of 
course there are no hotel but au excellent Dak Bun^ 
galow has recently been erected at a great cost. 

NAUBAT KHANA 

Naubat Kbana is situated about 50 yards to the 
east of the Dak Bungalow. Over the Naubat Khana 
rues a gallery facing the palace area along the 
whole length of which is provided a stone seat from 
which the court mosiciacs played to announce 
the arrival or departure of Akbar and various 
other state functions. It has four gateways. The 
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northern and southern gates have Mohammadao 
arches, while those on the east and we^t have 
Hmda brackets. 

IMPERIAL MINF 

The first of the palace buildings on the summit 
of the hill is the Imperial Mint where coins were 
stuck during the time cf Akbar. 

TREASURY 

Almost a complete ruin the Treasury stands on 
the opposite side of the road. It consists of a 
quadrangle measuring 62 feet by 66i feet. Rooms 
still enclose it to the east and south, those to the 
north and west having long since disappeared. 

DIWAN.I-AM 

Parsing on a little further up the road comes the 
courtyard of the Diwan-i-Ara, or Public Audience, 
The great court measures some 365ifc. by 181ft. and 
surrounded ou all sides by covered wa1]$» the flour 
of which was originally paved with stone slabs. 
Jo the middle of the west side of the open court. 
This consists of a raised pavilion 23i ft. by ]5 ft, 
protected by a ten feet wide verandah. In the cent re 
is the eleva*ted recess in the wall or Imperial bal¬ 
cony which was the Emperor's seat between two 
screens oS sandstone the ladies of the harem viewed 
the Diwan*hAm ceremonials* Here Akbar used to 
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tak^ his seat daily within aght of his subjects asseni- 
bled in the court below, hearing petitions and dis* 
penang Justice. 

DIWAN-I-KHAS 

Diwan-I-Khas, or Hall of SpecUi Audience is 
a red sandstone edifice of unique interior arrange* 
ment and it seems possible that the building repr¬ 
esents the celebrated Ibadst Khans whore men of* 
learning, and opposing religious assembled for 
debate. * 

On the outside it would appear to be a two- 
storied building, but on entering, it is seen to con¬ 
tain only a single-vaulted chamber, surrounded by 
a gallery. There is a massive octagonal pillar in 
the centre, profusely decorated with beautiful 
carving. It is surmounted by a gigantic capital of 
the brackets carved in Hindu style and supports 
four narrow passage which meet the gallery at the 
four corners. The top of the pillar and the four 
passages are enclosed by stone screens. It is said 
that the emperor took his seat on the throne in Che 
centre at the top of the pillar while his ministers 
occupied the four corners. Other persons admitted 
to the hall seated themselves in the gallery or 
occupied the floor below according to their rank. 

The gallery it approached by two staircases 



which are constructed in the thick walla, and 
which aJso lead up to the roof. 

ASTROLOGER’S SEAT 
Thla beautiful pavilion with fine artistic pillin 
is in proximity to the Diwan-i-Khas. It is diatln^u- 
ished by the elaborate struts that support the flat 
roof, while the raised floor appears to have 
originally been enclosed by a stone railing. The 
style is that usual to join architecture of the 
eleventh century. Here Akbat who had a great 
reverence for a Hindu astrologer, is »id to have 
spent many hours after dark in deep and secret 
conversation with the wise man whose astrolc^ical 
knowledge was the marvel of the age. There is no 
doubt that following the Hindu tradition the 
Moghol Emperor did nothing important without 
consulting the astrologers till the custom was set 
aside by Aorangzeb as awaking distrust of God. 

ANKH HICHAXJLI 

A few steps to west of the Diwao-i-Khai is a 
three roomed house built over extensive vaults, 
called the Ankh Michauli, or the blind-man’s buff 
House, and it is said that Akbar used to play at 
“Hide and seek’’ with the ladies of the court iu thia 
building. It is doubtful wheather this gams was ever 
played in this particular building as it stands out- 
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side the harem limits. For easier of credence is 
the snggestion thit this was the spccail office to 
store state documents regalia of the crown; the 
narrow passage round each of the rooms being in¬ 
tended for the sentinels who used to guard it. 
The stone safes were probably the place for coins. 

PACHCHISI COURT 

To the south of Diwan-i-Khas and just facing 
astrologer’s seat is a wast courtyard measuring 
756 feet by 272 feet, on which is a Pachchisi (or 
Indian Baclfgammon ) board in the form of a 
cross with a low red sandstone stool in the middle 
upon which, as is generally, through erroneousuly, 
believed, Akbar used to take his seat surrounded 
by a few ch'>Ben retainer whilst the game played 
with fair-looking girls attred in gay clothes of var¬ 
ious colour?, the girls acting as the living chess 
pieces. The court was formerly screened off from 
thesorrounding edifices. 

KHAS MA0AL 

On the wett »de of the Pachchisi court behind 
the great quadrangle of Diwan-i-Am is the impor¬ 
tant block of buildings known as Kha^i-Mahal 
surrounded by cloisters on three sides the western 
hcz being reserved for (he Diwand-Am. The en¬ 
tire block of buildings con^sta of three main por- 
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tions Khawa^ah or Ak bar’s private appartmtfitsot 
House of Dreams;Turkish Sultana’s House and 
Girrs'school. These three are connected by a 
collonnade and surrounded by the so-caJIed Khawa* 
bgah seem to have been reserved for the exclusive 
use of the Emperor. The exterior room which 
was decorated In colour, contains numeroos recesses 
•probably for books,documents etc. 

HADZ-l-KHAS 

In the<entTe of the court is a large tank known 
as Hauz-i-Khas measuriog about 95 ft* 6 in. square 
with steps leading down to the water. The tank| 
now dependent on the rains for its supply, was 
originally filled direct from the water-works near 
the Elephant Gate and kept clean by means oi an 
overfbsv the outlet of which is on the north ade. 
It is mentioned by Jahangir in his memorie?, that 
under the Imperial order about 1579 the tank was 
filled with coins which were distributed among 
Akbar'fi subject. 

EHWABGAH 

The Khwabgah or Drository, said to have been 
the bed room of the Emperor Akbar, The walls 
were originally embellished with artistic frescoes 
in the per^ian style, traces still showing of poppies, 
peonies, tulips, roses and almond blossom. A huge 
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f!gdrd probably an angle with an infant in iti 
arms, is cleverly painted on the north side of the 
east doorway and refers to the birth of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir) eaid to have been brought aboat 
intercession of Shelkb Salim Chisti. 

Behind is a chamber 20 feet 9 inches wide and 
42 feet 7 in. long said to have been the residence 
of a learned Brahmin (Hindu Priest) attached to 
the court who performed his devotions daily cn 
the raised platform projecting from the sooth wall. 
The Khwabgah appears to have been originally 
connected with the Turkish Sultan's house, Mary* 
am*s house and Jodh Bai'a palace by a closed pass* 
age since pulled down. A part of viaduct, how* 
ever still exists and lead to the Panch Mahal. 

GIRL’S SCHOOL 

This is a low unpretentions building to the north 
of Khas Mahal raised above the level of the pave* 
merit on stone piers, consiitii^ of a room and a 
verandah on its north side. It is traditionally 
known as the girls school of Akbar't harem. Some 
regard this buildings to have originally extended 
to-wards the h^ie of Turkish Sultana and sepa¬ 
rated the Khas Mahal from the building to its north 
TURKISH SULTAN HOUSE 
The House of Turkish Sultana or Istamboll 




Begum, was boilt by Akbar. This hoase is one of 
ihe most highly ornamented bnildings in Fatehpar 
Sikri. !t consists of a single small chamber stirroan* 
ded by a verandah. Additional rooms were obta¬ 
ined however by dividing up the verandah with 
stone screens since removed. Fergusson, the 
greatest critic of Indian art, says “It is one of 
^he richest, the most beautiful and the most 
characteristic of all Akbaj^s buildings. It ie 
impossibly to conceive any thing so picture¬ 
sque in outline or any building carved and orna¬ 
mented to such an extent without the smallest 
approch to being overdone or in bad taste’*. The 
interior of this “glgntic Jewel casket”, as the house 
has been aptly called, as richly carved as the 
exterior and hardly a square inch of space has been 
allowed to remain unornamented. The roof is 
chiselled in imitation of old Italian tiling, some 
of the orvings within the room were mutilated by 
puritanic Aurangzeb as they bore the figure of 
birds animals prohibited by the Prophet. 

The Hammam or Bath was accredited to the 
Turkish wife of Akbar, was separated from her 
house by a small garden. The outer rubble walls 
are nuadonied by moulding of decorations of any 
kind bat the inside is enlivened by plaster and 
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coloured designs. There is only one entrance to the 
building and that is perfectly plain. It leads into 
a domed vestibule with small chambers on the 
south and east and a large dressing room on the 
north. It has an elaborate arrangement for the 
supply of hot and cold water. Near by is a stone 
tank below which is another set of baths^^those 
used by the Emperor. The baths were supplied, 
with water from a small tank formed in the thick, 
ness of the wall fed from the outside frotp a thro¬ 
ugh supported on stone corbels* 

DAFTAH KHANA 

Dafiah Khana or Record Chamber is situated 
at a tittle distance off the Khwabgah. This is built 
on an elevated platform and cousista of a single 
room enclosed on all ddes by a verandah, with a 
spacious court in front. It is quite close to Akbar’t 
bedroom and was his office where he used to 
remain till late in the night, listening to statements 
'regarding affairs id various parts of the empire, 
giving orders and personally looking into accounts. 

HOSPITAL 

The building is very low and in now ruined 
condition. The dividing wall is pierced by several 
doorways, one near the Ankh Michaoli leads to 
the hospital. Formerly the roof was exquisitely 
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carved, the icterior walls coited with plaster, and 
the doorways and windows brightly painted. 
Some partitions divided the twelve wards, small 
apartments measuring 14 feet by 9 feet 6 inches. 
This building is interesting because it affords the 
evidence that such institutions did exist in Hindus¬ 
tan in the i6th century although the remaining 
part of the building ehows how unsuitable it was 
for the purpose of a hospital. 

PANCH MABAL 

The Panch Mahal, so called from the five 
storied structure, each storey being a pi Hard hall 
smaller than that below it, stands south-west of 
the Diwan*i-Khaa. It is built in the style of a 
Budhist Viharaand the architecture is essentially 
Hindu. The whole structure assumes a tapering 
shape. Each storey was originally encicsed by 
Blab*eton6 rails. All the pillars are carved froni 
top to bottom, and those supporting the roof of 
the first floor have many representations, including 
that if a man plucking fruits from a tree and that 
of two elephants with interlaced trunks. It is 
characteristic to note that columns no two are alike. 

The ground floor measuree 72 feet by 58 feet 
and contains 85 sculptured columns; while the first 
floor has 56 columns; the lecond, twenty; the third, 
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twelve; and the /ourth only four. The height of 
the first storey is 49 feet, that of the second. 62 ft, 
of the third, 20 feet; of the fourth, 12 feet; and o i 
the fifth a dome le built with four pillars of stone* 

There has been mnch interesting speculation 
as to its use. As it commands view of the xenana 
enclosures! it was the pleasure retreat of the 
emperor and his wives where they would enjoy the* 
fresh air of the evening and the moon night dar¬ 
ing summer nights. * 

MARYAM’S HOUSE 

The elaborately and profusely carved building 
etauda on the south of Panch Mahal. It was 
built by Akbar for his Hindu wife, Mariyam-az- 
zaman who was the sister of Raja Bha^wan Dass 
of Ambar and this title was conferred on her just 
after marrige with the Grand Moghul in 1562 and 
she was the mother of the h«r of the throne, 
Jahangir. Every part of the building was so well ^ 
adorned with frescoes in gold and colours that it 
can e to be known as the Sunbera Mahal or 
‘‘Golden House.’’ The frescoes are supposed to 
illustrate Firdausi’s groat epic, from Hindu 
Mythology and also from Christian stories. The 
most interestiug painting is that of a lady ridir^ a 
parrot which may be seen in the west verandah 
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It is externally 60 feet, by 48i feet and on the 
ground floor are foor rooms, an oblong one run- 
ning north to south and three smaller one running 
at right angles to it at the south end. Over these 
latter ones are three others from which a stair^ae 
leads to the flat roof surmounted by an open 
pavilion carried on 8 square columns used for 
. sleeping in summer nights. 

Lt. Colonel H. A. Newell’s remarks, wUl intrest 
to my waderfl “In common with Akbar’s baildiogs 
at Fateh pur Sikri, Maryam’s Kothl (House) is pro¬ 
fusely carved. In this case the subjects depicted 
are markedly Hindu, and out of compliment, no 
doubt, to the Empress’ solar descent, portray inci¬ 
dents in the life of Rama. In addition to its 
elaborate work the dwelling was further decorated 
with brilliantly coloured frescoes’’. 

For many years, the building was reserved for 
the offices of the Public Work Departmentand was 
also used for residential purposes by the District 
Engineer and the public has no free access to this 
place; but in 1905 it was evacuated to be pre¬ 
serve as a historical monument. 

MARYAM’S GARDEN 
Adjoining Maryam’s House, is an open space 
once Maryam’s Garden. Formerly it was cn- 
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closed by screened walls and it was entered through 
a gateway flanked by a guard house. The chief 
glory of the garden was the fish tank sheltered 
by a little Chattri or pavilion. The garden was 
screened by high walla and no one but authorised 
persons was permitted to pass. Defaulters were 
sentenced to death. The water was supplies from 
the water works near the Hiran Minar, 

At the south east corner of Maryam’s Garden 
is a square building with open sides measuring 26 
feet each way and 12 feet 6 inches high. Screens 
were fitted into the walls, while steps were cut at 
each corner of the high tank for those who did not 
care to plunge from the bank and probably used 
by the ladies of the royal harem in summer. 

JODH BXV3 PALACE 
The Jodh Bai's Palace situated south west of 
Maryam’s House, is remarkable for its skilful 
carving. Hindu influence 29 noticed both in archi¬ 
tecture and in the ornamental carving the bells 
and chains, one of the oldest form of Hindu orna¬ 
ment are freely cut on the stone pieces. The 
palace is regarded as an unique example of a Moslem 
palace of the 26 th. century being entirely self- 
contained. It is said to have been built by Akbar 
for h's daughter inlaw, Jodh Bai, the daughter of 
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Kaja Udai Singh of Jodbpur; wife of Jahangir 
and mother of Shahjahan and was completed in 
1585, a little before the emperor transferred his 
court to Agra and hence it is probable that it was 
never used by the lady for whom it was meant. 
Some writers are of opinion that it is one of the 
first boildings built at Fatehpur by Akbarand was 
Qsed by one of his queens? moat probably a Raj put 
princess for the architectare used is pronouncedly 
o[ Hindu.style. 

TJte palace is the largest boilding in Fatehpur 
Sikri. It consists of a huge block, 331 feet 8 in* 
ches from north to south; and 215 feet east to 
west, built around an open qnadrangle measuring 
179 feet by 161 feet 9 inches with flour. Colour 
decorations were la^nshly used in the palace. 
Newell remarks; “Colour decoration was lavished 
on the parapets, while the vivid turquoise encaus¬ 
tic tiling on the wagon shaped roofs is further 
quoted as proving the early date of the work.” 

HAWA MAHAL 

Hawa Maha) (wind Palace) a pavilion enclosed 
by pierced stone*screem .It was used by the ladies 
of the harem so that they could enjoy the cool 
breezes and view the lake, etc., without being expo¬ 
sed to the vulgar goze. It also connects with the 



Virduct, a side-enclosed passage Jading to the 
Hirac Minar for the purpose of carrjing the inm¬ 
ates of the harem to view animal fights and other 
fanctions held there. 

BIRBAL^S HOUSE 

Birbal^s House stands to the north-west of 
Jodh Bai’s palace, is one of the most noted palace 
of Fetehpur Sikri and splendidly' carved both • 
inside and cot. 

Raja Birbal, originally Mahesh Daa, was a ^ 
poor Brahmin and soon after Akbar’s accdESion 
presented himself at the Royal court where his 
ready wit soon made him a personal favourite of 
the Empeor. His Hindu verses were much app- 
redated and he was made the Poet Laureate and 
Prime Minister. In the later part of his life. Akbar 
admitted him to his close personal friendship. He 
killed in a champaign against Yusufzai in Bijor, a 
border tribe. Akbar held a regular moarning 
when the news reached him and his grief was for 
a long time in consol able. 

Built in 1571 by Raja Birbal for his daughter, 
the house is double storeyed. The Hat roofs of 
the house are accessible by steap narrow staircases. 

The roofs were, originally, enclosed by stone scree¬ 
ns. There are two dome-crowaed apartments on 
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the two corners of the roof, fitted with capboards 
so characteristic of Mc^Hul domestic architcetorc. 
The ceilings are exquisitely carved. Oq the 
exterior of the building the Hindu bracket and the 
Mohammadan arch are combind with pleasing 
efiect. This is now open on all sides but was, 
formerly provided with stone screens. 

A Ithor^h this building is assigned to BlfbaUs 
daughter and also identified by soma with Birbal's 
»Mahal built by Akbar in 1572, some are of opini¬ 
on that this house was probably erected for the 
daughter of Raja Kalyaa Mai of Bikaner who was 
rfjgfried tt> the Emperor in 1510 and who gave birth 
to IVince Par.ial in 1672. 

HATHl POL 

Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate is 49 feet high, 
drives its name from the circumstance that two 
colossal elephants of stone originally stood on high 
pedestals ouUide the gate, These were mutiUted. 

The great gateway is traversed by a passage 
about n feet high andl7 feet 9 inches wide. At 
either side are guard chamber and staircases lead¬ 
ing up to the roof. Their is a third staircase which^ 
connected with the Kabutar Khana and Sangin Burj. 

The Kabutar Khana or pigeon house is a sim¬ 
ple square tower-like building and was probably 
used as a powder Magezine. 

AdjwniQg the Hathi Pol is the Sangin Barj or 
stone tower. It is a grand bastion said to have 
been the commencemcot of the fortifications, but 
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thi« idea was soon abandoned when the Emperor 
come to know of the prophesy of Salim Chiati that 
this greatness would decline if the work ol foiti* 
ficaiion were completed, The work of extension, 
commenced bot not finished can be witnessed. 

Newell’s remarks quote about this structure 
thus :' Like the Hathi Pol, the Sangits Barj is 
provided with hooded machloUtions through which 
to pour stones, boiling lead etc. upon the enemy”. 

BAOLI 

On the north of (he road can be seen the big 
water tank or Baoli which once serfed as the 
water works of the Sikri Palaces. • 

SABAI AND IMPERIAL STABLES 

Continuing down the road from Hathi Pol 
Gate the visitor will note on his left a vast quad¬ 
rangle measuring 276 feet by 246 feet built toond 
with small fist roofed apartments; and a verandah 
to accomodaie the trevellers, iiterchanis and their 
animals. The Saiai is in ruins bui still a mi j the 
ruins one can notice the stone pegs and rings to 
Vkhich the had ropes were secured. 

Akbar Was very found of horses, and Abul Fa^al 
mentions 12,000 horses in the Imperial sables, bat 
the stables to the south of Birbal 's house accomm¬ 
odated 110 horses and meant for the choicest horses 
favoured by the Emperor, Here the visitor fin as 
endless rings in the universal sandsione to which 
the horses were tethered. F .rmerly the open 
spaces between the piers were dosed with s^one 
screens with two doorways. 
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Camel Stables li« on the east side of the horse 
stables are a series of cavernous rooms which 
measuring 219 ft. 8 in long and 25 ft. deep. Their 
flat roof in snpportei bv plain stone. The^ are 
said to provide accomodation for 51 camels. Some 
as^^ign them to be boiU most probably for the 
groo-ns of the imperial horses in the adjoining 
stables. 

HIRAN MINAR 


' The grand to war was erected by Akterin 
memory of his favourit eleohante Hiran, buried at 
this spot, and was also used by him for shooting 
game. It ris99 to a height of 80 feet from the 
ground and is curiously shaped, being octagonal 
at the base, circular in the middle and tapering at 
the top. A 'piral staircase in the interior leads to 
the gallery at the summit, The whole ot the 
middle portion of the tower is cover^ over with 
imitation stocietoslis of elephant, which look like 
projeciing iron spikes from a distanee. 

Formerly, the tower was connected with the 
palaces by means of a covered passage for the 
ladies. From the top the ladies os^ to witnes 
the aquatic sports on the lake and animal fights etc. 

TAMA MA8JID 


The Mosque stauds in an enclosure measuring 
438 feet from north to south by 542 feet from east 
to west. In die centre is a paved court open to 
the sky cloisters surround it on three sides perced 
by Jwo gate way ^-one to the eastrCommonly known 
as the King’s Gateway as the Emperor Akbar 
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used to pass through this daily on his way from 
the royal palace to the Jatna Masjid and the other, 
the famous Gate of Victory or Buland Darwaza, 
This mosque is the largest and grandest of the 
buildings at Fatehpnr Sikri, was built by Alrbar at 
a cost of five lakhs of rupees in 1571*72. The 
massive structure which is very impressive, pro¬ 
nounce it to be the finest example of its kind in 
India. It was here that Akbar after having pro-* 
claimed himself the religious head (Imam) of the 
age, perfoitned the function of that ofB<^ in 1579 
by reciting on ooe Friday prayer (Khutba) compo¬ 
sed for the occasion by Faizi Akbar was overpower¬ 
ed with emotion at the sight of the congregation 
andw as obliged to descend leaviag the court cha¬ 
plain to conclude the service. 

The inscription in the mosque when translated 
means:- “la the time of the King of the Dared 
Akbar, that from him the management to the con¬ 
tinent came in; the Principal Shaikh adorned the 
mosque? that from parity, the chastity of Kabba 
came out; it is the second to the ch^te mosque 
(Kabba); the date of the mosque (is) 979 A. H.” 

SHAIKH SAtlM GBlSirS TOMB 
The Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti, standing 
with in the quadrangle of the Jama Masjid, is a 
most remarkable building and the only marble 
edifice in Akbar's palace at Fatebpur Sikri. This 
portico is considered Vitbout rival in India as 
specimen of white marble carving. 
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The mausoteum is a square building measures 
47 feet U inches each way. The platform on 
which the tomb stands as well as the floor inside 
\9 inlaid with marble mosaic. Tha secrcens which 
enclose the verandah are beautifully perforated m 
ornamental designs. The pillare supfwrting t^ 
beams of the porch in front ace singularly made ot 

marble of S Shape. j t.- - 

The cenotaph, being always kept co^^red by a 

richly worked cloth 

wooden canopy or 6aW<i eftir»o maid with 
mother-ofpearl in beantiful geometr^l deeigM. 
It hat lately been renewed at a cost of Rs. ll.yjWe 
The real tomb is in the crypt below, the entr- 
apce of which was closed some years ago. 

The Saint Sheikh Salim Chisti who is boned 
here, traced his descent from Sheikh Fand Shaka- 
rgani of Pakpatan (Persiil and was born in l4/d. 
He blessed Akbar with several childern and com 
leqaently was greatly revered by the Emperor. 
The Saint died in 1571 and the shnne was comple¬ 
ted in 1581 by Akbar. There is held a big fair 
every year on the 25th. day oi Ramsan. 

On the tomb, reymes in Persian are carved 
which, when taanslated means thust- 

•‘The helper of religion, the leader of the waj^ 
Shaikh Salim Chisti; that is spiritual power and 
pcoaimity, he is like Junaid and Tafoor pd Iron 
Hein, the candid of Cliet is 
hunaid and Tsioor were famous saints ot bag- 
hdad); do not remain two, self is in non-entity and 
is eternal with the R^ht (God); and so oa . 
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TOMB OF ISLAM KHAN 
The tomb $Unds on a raised platform and is 
suiTcanded by a Tvide verandah enclosed by frettrd 
screens. It has series of kiosks on each facade 
which import a picturesqueness to the boilding. 
Nawab Ulam Khan, was the grandson of Sheikh 
Salim Chisti and husband of Abul FazaVs sister, 
Ladli Degum* He was made Governor of Bengal* 
by the Emperor Jahangir. Ha died in 1613* A. D. 
and his body was interred here. Aroundahis torci,b 
are many graves of his descendants. # 

Just near about the shrine is the Zaoana 
Banza. The building contains the grave of the 
female descendants of Sheikh Salim CbUti. 

BULAND DARWAZA 
The Buland Darvraza or Lofty Gateway is 
really an building in itself. It is 176 feet high from 
the roadway and 134 feet from the pavement in 
front of the entrance. It is the highest and grea* 
test gateway in India, and ranks among the bigg* 
tit in the world. The gate, however, was not a 
part of the original design, but was added many 
years after the completion of the Jacna Uasjid to 
commemorate Akbar*s victorious campaign iu the 
Deccan (1602 A.D*)« This is also known as the 
“Gate of Victory’*. 


On this gate are inscribed a few lines which on 
translation means. “Said Jesus —on whome be 
peace. The world is a bridge, pass over it bat 
build no house. He hopes for an honp hopes for an 
eternity, llie world is but an hour, spend it in 
devotion. The rest is unseen”. 

THE GREAT STEP WELL 
It lies near the Gateway of Victory on one side 
and measures 32 feet in diameter. Here the local 
divers jump into the large well fro.Ti the parapet of 
the Moiqcoj about bO feet high, A chip or a few 
annas is generally offered and accepted. 

ABOL FAZAL AND FAIZl’S HOUSE 
These two houses stands within a few paces 
from the Buland Darwaza in an outside enclosure, 
and in close proximity to each other. Abol Fazal 
lived in the first. A long pillared verandah bear¬ 
ing traces of beautiful and elaborate carving deno* 
tea Abul Faaal’s house. These two brothers were 
among the rune jewels of AkbarU court. 

Abul Fazal waa AkbarN dearly loved friend,he 
was for a long time the Pnme Minister of Akbar 
and took a prominent part In the religious discuss* 
ions inaugurated by Akbar. He is the author of the 
celebrated Akbar Sama^ Ain^i*Akbari and Mak^ 
lubaH^Alama which are noteworthy records of - 
historical value. He was caused to be asasdnated 



in 1602 by Jahiogir against whome'Jahangir thoi^ht 
beeacited hatred in the heart of Akbar. Akbar. 
was deeply afficted by the news of his murder. 

Faizi wa. the Persian Poet Lanreate at the 
court of Akbar and tutor of the Princes and was 
also employed on «veral political tmesions. On 
hie death in 1592 Akbar was sorely distressed and 
by the side of his dying head, he flung his turbari 
on the ground and wept aloud. . 

STONE CUTTERS MOSQUE. 

The stone cutlets Mosqua stands to the west of 
Jama Masjid is a small unpretentions building, was 
erected, according to a tradition, by 
cutters of Sikri for their patron lamt, Sheikh Salim 
Chisthi. It is said that the cave where the saint 
used to indulge in penance is here hidden. 

RANG MABAL 

The Rang Mahal was built by Akbar for his 
Rajput wife, Maryam Zamani, who being preg¬ 
nant with prince Salim was sent from Agra » hw 

neat the saint whose prayer were soliated by the 

chUdless Emperor in order that he might have an 
heir to the throne. It was in this palace that 
Prince SaUm was born. 
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